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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 


An Institute of Churchmanship of the 
Universalist General: Convention, for clergy 
and laity (men and women) alike, will be 
held at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, the 
week of August 20-27. Reservations 
should be made at an early date through 
the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of Universalists, Robert F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. There is no registration fee. 

There will be three courses and several 
special lectures on Churchmanship given 
by members of the faculty, which includes 
our General Superintendent, the Rev. 
Robert Cummins, D. D.; the Rev. Walter 


DR. ROBERT CUMMINS 


H. Macpherson, D. D., president of the 
Universalist General Convention; the Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House; Dr. Bar- 
clay Acheson, associate editor of The 
Reader’s Digest; the Rey. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D.; and the Rev. Fred Wilmot, 
editor of the Department of Religion of 
The Providence Journal. 

These lecturers will present practical 
aspects of churchmanship directed toward 
a better understanding of the common 
task laity and clergy have in making the 
Church fulfill its function in both the intra- 
church and interchurch spheres—in our 
relations and association with our own 
Fellowship, and in our co-operative and 
functional association with all other 
Christian Fellowships at home and abroad. 

Dr. Cummins, General Superintendent of 
the Universalist Church, will present the 
following series of lectures through the 
week: 

1. “Churchmanship: a Necessity.” (Ef- 
ficiency and Ethics. Beginning where we 
are and with what we have.) 

2. “Craftsmen of the Soul.” (An Able 
Ministry. With some consideration of 
craftsmanship.) 


3—“‘“Weaving One Fabric on Two. 
Looms.” (An intelligent lay-folk. Costly 
Steps in the Stairs by which we Climb.) 

4—“Ethics: Ministerial and Lay.”’ (An: 
Achievement in Understanding. ‘Doth 
not behave itself unseemly.’’) 

5—“‘The Liberal Church a Necessity.’ 
(An Effective Program. We have our 
place in the sun.) 

Laymen and clergy will find this course 
both informing and inspiring with refer— 
ence to their mutual opportunities and’ 
responsibilities in the work of the Church. 

The Church’s responsibility for a minis- 
try of benevolence and redemption will’ 
unquestionably increase currently, re- 
quiring a maximum understanding of the 
increasingly greater tasks of the laymen 
and the clergy in this fertile field of ser-- 
vice. The Board of Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Convention recognizes this need, and 
through the Institute of Churchmanship,. 
and a later planned follow-up co-operation 
with local church leaders and people, will 
present ideas, principles and methods of 
churchmanship for the guidance of the 
Church in the increasingly critical years. 
The very great seriousness of the current 
situation, the necessity of a clearer ap- 
preciation of the great opportunity for 
Christian service confronting the lay and 
clerical leaders of the Church, the obliga— 
tion resting upon us all to acquire knowl- 
edge of principle and method required for 
the furthering of our task, all stress the 
wisdom of attendance on the Institute of 
Churchmanship this summer. 

It seems possible that a General Con- 
ference of Laymen will be held in connec— 
tion with this Institute, which takes the 
place of the annual Ministers’ Institute 
held at Ferry Beach. 

The Christian Leader will later carry 
announcements relative to other courses: 
and special lectures that will feature the 
Institute program, and also regarding the 
proposed General Conference of Laymen. 

C. H. Emmons, Dean. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


At the 104th annual meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society, held at 
Tufts College May 24, on motion of Prof. 
Leo R. Lewis the officers and directors: 
were re-elected for 1938-1939. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, former president. 
of the American Unitarian Association, is. 
minister emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church (Unitarian), Boston. 

Dr. Oscar E. Maurer is minister of 
Center Church (Congregational), New 
Haven, Ct. : 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd is minister of the 
Camp Hill Circuit of Universalist churches 
in Alabama. ; 
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Unitarians in Mass Meeting Assembled 


NCIENT traditions and radical notions, high 
scholarship and ethical sensitiveness, love of 
the practical and love of the beautiful, the pull 

to worship and the call to work, met, collided, united, 
and rolled on together in the great May Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association in Boston, May 
22-27. No single story in this journal, no well chosen 
five-foot shelf of books even, could tell all that hap- 
eee in the fifty or more meetings scheduled for the 
week. 

The push, the skill, the high qualities of leader- 
ship, in Frederick May Eliot, the president chosen a 
year ago, were much in evidence. He kept things 
going. He even dared to inject an old-fashioned 
Methodist offering into the traditional solemn as- 
sembly of the elect, and the elect responded so well 
that he got $1,600 to add to the church extension 
budget in place of the $1,000 he asked for. He pushed 
over an offering for subscriptions for The Christian 
Register in a second session the same day, and got 177 
additional backers for the paper. 

He apparently is not going to sit down and live 
on the endowment. He is launching out boldly and 
intelligently and carrying people with him. He and 
the treasurer, Mr. Marean, made the delegates in 
‘Tremont Temple at the Thursday morning session 
feel that they were there not to absorb like sponges 
but to fit themselves to act as ambassadors from the 
‘Church as a whole to the local churches to which they 
belong. Church conventions of every faith would be 
worth what they cost in time and money if something 
of this sort could be done. 

Nor was the dramatic and picturesque lacking. 
No one who heard it can ever forget the devotional 
service of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, on Thursday 
morning. We wondered if those of our men who so 
lightly pass by the old Hebrew scriptures for worship 
and seek new fields, sense the psychology of church 
assemblies in the slightest. In rich, powerful voice 
this beloved old man, father of the president of the 
A. U. A., with honesty and sincerity utterly trans- 
parent, sent out over the great audience some of the 
mightiest utterances of the Bible, and lifted the hearts 
of all in a moving prayer. Picturesque, too, were 
the appearances of delegates from Rumania and from 
France. Profoundly moving to the delegates was 
the thought that the Chamber of Commerce building, 
where the Unitarian Festival Fellowship dinner was 
held, stands on the site of the old Federal Street 
Church where Channing had his Boston ministry and 
where the American Unitarian Association was or- 


ganized 113 years ago. An illuminated model of the 
Federal Street Church stood on the speakers’ table. 

But there were the usual sharp debates. No 
longer do these come over theology in either Univer- 
salist or Unitarian conventions. They come over 
resolutions that deal with social, economic or political 
questions. Always there are those who insist that 
religion and public service must be kept in separate 
compartments, or that at least we must perform our 
political duties as individuals and not as church groups. 
Always there are those who tell us that we must not be 
simply hearers of the word but doers. 

In the business sessions of the A. U. A. the fight 
over resolutions was so prolonged that the meeting 
adjourned with the resolutions only half considered. 
Here is a tip for our own conservatives. Keep the 
thing going until darkness and hunger get in their 
work, and then adjourn. But our suggestion is that 
William Roger Greeley be secured to preside at a 
dinner meeting later to poke fun at ‘‘the annual spring 
differences’ and to dissolve lurking bitterness in gales 
of laughter. Perhaps wittier, better toastmasters can 
be found for banquets generally than Mr. Greeley, 
but we doubt if they exist in churches. He knew the 
crowd, the history, the temper of the moment, and 
with a master hand he did the business. 

We did not cover all the meetings, but we shall 
never cease to feel thankful that no business or fatigue 
kept us away from the Ware Lecture Wednesday 
night. Here, too, was high drama for churchmen. 

Back to the most important assignment of the 
week, there came Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of 
the Community Church of New York. In fierce 
storms of controversy and criticism Doctor Holmes 
years ago left the Unitarian fellowship. Now before 
him were gathered the leading ministers and lay folk 
of Unitarian churches from all over North America, 
presiding was the highest officer of the church, and 
to Doctor Holmes had been given a moving centen- 
nial theme. Introducing him, Doctor Eliot not only 
paid high tribute to his work and referred to happy 
associations of the past, but he definitely and delib- 
erately opened the door to Doctor Holmes to enter 
at least into full spiritual fellowship with Unitarians 
then and for the days to come. Doctor Holmes spoke 
on “The Enduring Significance of Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address (1838-1988).’’ In our judgment it 
was one of the truly great addresses of a lifetime. 
Holmes never rose to greater heights. In it there 
was no less of the social vision and passion that men 
have learned to associate with his name, but there 
was “the flowering of New England.” For a full 
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hour he dealt with one of the most momentous of 
subjects in a way to make those before him feel that 
again history was being made. We hope to publish 
the address in full. In the sessions of Thursday, 
Doctor Eliot referred to it as “that amazing address 
of last night.” 

We must not leave the impression that business 
was not transacted or resolutions passed, because of 
controversy. The report of the Board of Directors 
by Doctor Eliot showed encouraging financial manage- 
ment, steady drive to make the Unitarian faith the 
faith of the millions who have never heard of it, and 
reorganization of the machinery for new and better 
work. While religious education, a better ministry, a 
stronger journal, were emphasized, the major thought 
was church extension. It was as if the president said, 
“For our lives we must get out of our trenches. We 
must push ahead.” Resolutions actually passed 
opposed the May bill, favored amending the neutrality 
laws to help the Spanish loyalists, and approved of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s refugee plan. The long fight was over 
the question of an embargo on goods from Japan. 
This did not get through, but sympathy was sent to 
China and to the common people of Japan. 

The name of Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent-elect of the Universalist General 
Convention, was brought before the gathering in a 
most appreciative and affectionate way by Doctor 
Eliot, who read a letter of greeting, highly original 
and vastly entertaining, from Doctor Cummins. Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff sat on the platform to represent us 
officially. 

Looking back at the week we remember with 
especial joy the address of Sanford Bates at the Festi- 
val. It was so full of hope and sense! It came from 
a man who knows first-hand the worst in human beings 
and who retains his intense faith that the worst can 
be overcome. If we can but get something of his 
interest in men of every class and faith, we of the 
liberal churches may yet be able to render a service 


to the mass of men. 
* * 


AN APPRECIATION DAY 


ASTORATES would last longer, ministers and 
P congregations would be happier and more good 
would be done in the world, if now and then we 
could have ‘An Appreciation Day.” The First Uni- 
versalist Church of Columbus, Ohio, recently set aside 
a Sunday as “Appreciation Day,” and all reports 
indicate that it was a great success. J.C. Woodward, 
George Greene and A. A. Mead, a committee of trus- 
tees, sent out an invitation to the members of the 
congregation from which we quote in part: 


It has been approximately two years since the Rev. 
and Mrs. Harmon Gehr started their ministry at the 
Columbus church. During that time much progress 
has been made. Especially has the work of the young 
people advanced. New members have been added. 

Very few, however, realize the patient, intelligent, 
and conscientious thought and effort that the Gehrs 
have contributed to our work here. As a result they 
have laid, slowly but surely, a sound foundation for 
our future growth. 

The trustees, therefore, have voted that Sunday, 
May 22,shall beset apart asa day when.all members and 


friends who feel that a Universalist church in Columbus 
is desirable and who appreciate the tireless efforts and 
unflinching faith to high ideals as demonstrated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gehr in bringing light and hope to the church, 
should express that appreciation by attending service on 
this special date. 


Of course, excess of zeal on all such days can run 
the thing into the ground. Bad taste is bad taste, in 
appreciation and condemnation alike. But there is 
room in this busy.world, and especially in the church 
world, for more genuine, heartfelt appreciation, and 
the Columbus church, in our opinion, has launched a 
new day that is like to “‘catch on.” 

* * 


THE GROWTH OF THE INCLUSIVE CHURCH 


NE of the signs of the times that we may ignore 
at our peril is the growth of the inclusive 
church. The Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, 

Superintendent of Congregational Churches in New 
Hampshire, published an editorial in the April issue 
of The Congregational-Christian Record, his state paper, 
entitled ‘‘Let’s Build an Inclusive Church.” Some of 
the things that he says about Congregational churches. 
apply with equal force to Universalist churches, which 
are congregational in government, and we trust in 
spirit. He shows that the old rule that it is easy for 
Congregationalists to unite with other churches works 
in the opposite direction also, it is easy for people of 
other denominations to join Congregational churches. 
It is easy for Congregational churches to become parts. 
of federated movements. 

Some of our people have been demanding that. 
we be different from other churches, so that visitors. 
entering the doors will realize that we are different. 
At times the demand for difference when there exists 
no difference results in some bizarre service of wor- 
ship at which people smile. 

There still remain possibilities of ‘“‘difference’’ 
such as eliminating the use of the word God, or re- 
fusing to have prayers, or reading from “‘Science and 
Health,” or getting rid of sermons. We are not de- 
bating the merit of these differences. We are merely 
stating them. 

What Mr. Armstrong says is this: 

We are not a denomination at all in the common 
sense of that term. We have no special ‘‘plea’’ which 
would not be heard if we did not utter it; we are not 
the exponents of any particular set of doctrines. Our 
churches do not represent an “ism” and our people cer- 
tainly are not “ists.’”’ The majority think of them- 
selves as members of a local church which they love and 
as only incidentally related to a national movement. 
Because they happen to have belonged to one congrega- 
tion of our faith and order is no reason, to their minds, 
why they should consider themselves in duty bound to 
affiliate with another. Many pastors have discovered 
that pursuing alleged ‘‘Congregationalists” is an utter 
waste of time. If anything, they are a bit harder to 
lead into church membership than those who do not 
bear our label. 


All that is familiar to Universalists. Galvanizing 
dead Universalists into life, as Doctor Crowe used to: 
put it, is the most hopeless task of our ministers. But 
the hopeful side, as Mr. Armstrong sees it, is that the 
Congregational policy of an inclusive fellowship 
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which welcomes people of all shades of theological 
opinion and profits by the different contributions they 
can make, is true to the genius of that great fellowship 
and is one of the strongest possible helps to building 
up Congregational churches. 

The old Congregational churches were the meet- 
inghouses of the community. Everybody was in the 
church. The people had to learn and did learn to get 
along happily together. 

So, with all possible recognition of the power of 
collective action, this New Hampshire leader em- 
phasizes the power of the local church, the opportunity 
before a local church that will maintain a high stand- 
ard and recognize gladly that in the true church 
there ought to be a meeting place for many minds 
drawn by a common loyalty to Christian ideals and 
determined to make them live in the lives of the 
members and in the action of the community. 

That is our policy in this paper. That is our hope 
for Universalist churches. Let deep underlying 
faiths bring us together in spite of different creeds and 
forms. The world is moving fast in that direction. 

* * 


ARE SCIENTISTS GOOD FOLKS? 


T first it seems absurd to ask if scientists are 
good folks. To be sure, we are apt to say, they 
are good folks—far above the average. They 

work hard and their work usually is for the common 
good. They are intelligent people, too, and know 
what they are talking about. Why even hint that 
they are not good? 

A British scientific journal called Nature is re- 
sponsible for raising the question. It asserts that 
scientists outside their own specialized fields do not 
show any high qualities of self-control, disinterest- 
edness, and wisdom. In politics and economics they 
are just as liable to make snap judgments, act on 
prejudice, have brain storms, fall victims to mob 
psychology, as the rest of us. In short, deep knowledge 
of spiders or protons does not free a man from preju- 
dice. Scientists in public affairs often are short-sighted 
and highly emotional. “They keep their political 
and scientific methods completely separate. They 
arrive at political and ethical conclusions in terms of 
emotional reactions rather than rational judgments.”’ 

Nature proposes introducing the methods of 
science into political and economic matters. It ad- 
mits the difficulties, of which a great one is expense, 
but it suggests that if an organization like the British 
Association should decide to sponsor such a work a 
way would be found. 

We, too, have confidence enough in our race to 
believe that once a thing is seen to be of high impor- 
tance, a way will be found to secure it. 

And is it not a matter of high importance, to 
democratic communities especially, that there is a 
growing tendency to explosions of mass hysteria, 
that political and economic nostrums receive wide 
support, and that glaring evils grow unchecked? 
What Nature suggests is no short cut. It will take 
time. And partisanship and prejudice will not re- 
treat before scholarly scientific conclusions without a 
battle. But it would be a step forward if in the field 
of politics or economics we could say, ‘Here is the 


truth,’ with the assurance that we have about mat- 
ters with which science has been dealing for years. 

Back of all this, of course, lies the great field of 
motives and desires, concepts of value, willingness to 
serve, with which religion is dealing. But knowledge 
is the ally, not the enemy, of faith, and vision is, of all 
the reinforcements of duty, the greatest. 


* * 


A HUMANIST IN ENGLAND 


ROM England we have just received a small 
volume of lectures* by Har Dayal, head of a 
community for culture, which gives an account 

of twelve religions from the humanistic standpoint. 
The author starts with Zoroastrianism and ends with 
Positivism. All the great historic religions are in be- 
tween. In the opening paragraph of practically every 
lecture these religions are indicted for their weakness, 
and theism is put in as a weakness alongside of mo- 
nolatry, quackery, jugglery, alchemy, charlatanism, 
priestcraft, ceremonialism, gods, goddesses, heavens, 
hells and erotic legends. 

The book is clear, well written, urges high and 
noble living, and is worth reading, as is also the ac- 
count of his community in the supplement. 

As for us and our house, without apology and we 
trust without too much of a feeling of superiority, we 
will continue to walk in the light of the religion of 
Jesus and to love and serve the Lord our God. 


*Twelve Religions and Modern Life. By Har Dayal, M. A., 
Ph. D. Modern Culture Institute: Edgware, Middlesex, Eng- 
land. Price, 2 shillings sixpence. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In the immortal “Pilgrim’s Progress’ Bunyan 
wrote: ‘The interpreter takes them apart again, and 
has them first into a room where was a man that could 
look no way but downwards, with a muckrake in his 
hand. There stood one over his head, with a celestial 
crown in his hand and proffered him that crown for 
his muckrake; but the man did neither look up nor 
regard, but raked to himself the straws, the small sticks 
and dust of the floor.” 


Mrs. Charles McDuffie, wife of the minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Cliftondale, Mass., 
after a long fight has pushed a bill through the Massa- 
chusetts legislature exempting parsonages, rectories 
and residences of active ministers from taxation up to 
$5,000.00. Her representative, Frederick V. Willis 
of Saugus, saw the bill through the legislature with 
skill and courage. 


“The mill will never grind again with the water 
that has passed.” Quite true. But a deeper truth 
is that the mill always is grinding with water that has 
journeyed back in cloud chariots from the great reser- 
voir of water that has passed. This ‘‘one chance 
only”’ notion is false. 


The new editor of The Christian Register is a de- 
lightful human being without any false front, as well 
as a competent literary artist. 
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The Church and the Modern World* 


Russell Henry Stafford 


And be not fashioned according to this world: but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and per- 
fect will of God. Romans 12:2. 


S here in St. Paul’s letter to the Church at Rome, 
AN so in many other places in the New Testament, 
Church and world are set over against each 
other in a contrast amounting to opposition. The 
world in this sense—or the age, as St. Paul here calls 
it, if we translate exactly—is not the natural order, 
but, as we should probably put it, the spirit of the 
times. It is the realm of the natural—literally, the 
physical—man. The natural man in New Testa- 
ment parlance means what we have in mind when we 
speak of the average man, or of average people in 
their average relationships. Despite nearly two 
thousand years of Christian influence, average people 
in modern times are about like average people in an- 
cient times, for the reason that we all start from zero 
as babies, and most of us, now as then, never get very 
far. So the contrast intended is that between the 
Church and the average way of living. 

There is something startling about the suggestion 
of such a contrast, because in our observation what it 
seems to represent is none too well illustrated by the 
lives of average church members. It is all very well 
to say, as some do, that the true Church consists only 
of people who have been completely made over, who 
have been born again, who are become new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. That was the idea underlying the 
insistence on what was known as the “gathered 
church,” which was an important note in early Con- 
gregational doctrine, as against the more lax and genial 
religious organization which takes in everybody it can 
get. But where has there ever been a true church on 
earth, if that idea is correct, and is applied without 
hypocrisy as a test? Certainly the churches of the 
apostolic period were not “gathered churches,” 
severely selective—if we are to judge by the letters 
which St. Paul and other apostles wrote to them. For 
we find these leaders dealing with the very same sins 
and troubles which still occur in modern churches, 
and almost as often there as among average people 
outside. Those first churches clearly welcomed any 
recruits they could find, just as we do nowadays, 
without being too particular. And a pretty sorry 
crowd they sometimes got. 

St. Paul knew all these ugly facts. Yet he could 
still sincerely contrast the Church with the world. So 
he cannot have been thinking of a marked difference 
in character already established between church 
members and the man in the street. And that comes 
as a distinct relief to us. For if there were necessarily 
such a difference, then either it would mean that a 
church member must from the outset be conspicuously 
better than his neighbors, and in that case we could 
not qualify, or else it would mean that the difference 


*A sermon preached at the ordination of the Rev. Donald 
H. Rhoades, in the First Congregational Church of Durham, 
Conn., May 17, 1938. 


consisted in conspicuous oddity; and in that case we 
should not want to qualify. Unless we can be Chris- 
tians just as we are, to begin with at least, there is 
no use in our thinking about the matter at all. 

But that brings up the question, What is a Chris- 
tian? If he only is a Christian who is like Christ, 
then the only Christians are the saints; and you and I 
are not saints. But surely the first little band of 
Christians deserved that name—though to be sure the 
name had not yet been invented—as soon as they 
accepted the Master’s invitation, which he couched 
in the simple words, “Follow me.” If they did, then 
a Christian is any follower of Christ, no matter how 
far he may still be from overtaking him. On that 
basis, it is not hard to start being a Christian, cer- 
tainly no harder than to adopt any other inspiring 
hope or aim. And it is palpably worth while to do 
so, for there are many generations of dependable 
testimony to the effect that to choose this particular 
line of personal development and follow it up persist- 
ently will lead to results which every honest man 
would like to have. 

Jesus called his followers brothers or friends, be- 
cause he was fond of them. But he defined their 
exact relationship to him by calling them his disciples, 
or pupils. To follow Christ in order to learn of him 
is an attractive proposal, even though when we enter 
his school we may be only in the first grade or still 
in the kindergarten. 

We disciples of Christ are gathered together into 
local bands, which from the first have been called 
churches. There are many kinds of churches today. 
The Church I serve is called Congregational. I am 
not sure that there is any special virtue in a Congre- 
gational Church. If there is, there is doubtless some 
special virtue just as valuable in every other denomi- 
nation. 

Congregationalism originated in a blending of 
Calvinistic theology with a theory of complete inde- 
pendence and pure democracy within each local 
church. Calvinism we have long since left behind 
us, while in various ways we have modified the inde- 
pendence and democracy of local church procedure 
in the interest of better relations among all the churches 
of our order and tradition. So nothing distinctive is 
left, historically speaking. 

If I have any deep reason for being a Congrega- 
tionalist, it is simply that it seems to me that we have 
done better than most others in harking back behind 
the rubbish heaps of outworn technicalities aceumu- 
lated through long Christian history to the first 
things, which are really essential. We have no official 
creed; we let our people think for themselves, and our 
pulpits aim to be persuasive rather than dictatorial. 
We welcome anyone who wants to follow Christ, and 
will promise to live with us in peace and helpfulness. 

Those are considerable advantages. Yet I could 
just as conscientiously be a member of almost any 
other kind of church, though perhaps not as com- 
fortably. What really counts is that in every church 
of any name the real contrast between Church and 
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world which the New Testament indicates shall be 
faithfully preserved. 

For that contrast is one of attitude and motive, 
not as yet of present achievement. The whole dif- 
ficulty is cleared up when we look at it in this light. 
Among average people in their average relationships, 
it is every man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most. There are many happy exceptions to that 
rule, but where such exceptions occur they are, though 
it be unconsciously, in line with Christian principle. 
On the other hand, the point of view from which Chris- 
tians start, the principle they are trying and slowly 
learning to work out in practice, is what the Bible calls 
love. I would rather not call it that, for in modern 
English love has become a sentimental term; and 
the Bible is not a sentimental book. What love means 
in the religious sense is understanding and active good 
will towards all, whatever their apparent deserts; 
always looking for the good side of even the worst 
people, and trying to bring it uppermost; putting 
others first, and self last. 

Now that is indeed a radical difference. It gives 
point to the contrast between Church and world. 
And it implies the best of all reasons why people at- 
tempting to live by the Christian principle should band 
themselves together into churches. For no man will 
find it easy to put himself last and others first con- 
sistently in his daily behavior. He will find com- 
panionship in so strenuous an endeavor imperative, in 
order that he may have encouragement to keep on do- 
ing his best, help when he fails, and advice which shall 
enable him to see, without confusion, which way and 
how far he ought to go as a Christian at the perplexing 
crossroads of life as he reaches them, one after another. 

The Church idea is much older than Christianity, 
but it is unique in the Hebrew-Christian succession. 
The Christian Church is continuous with, and an out- 
growth of, the Jewish synagogue. Both synagogue 
and church are households of faith, families or clans 
formed by voluntary association because of beliefs 
and purposes held in common, and giving to men, 
women and children a real home and home ties even 
though their natural home ties may have been broken, 
leaving them solitary. The synagogue originated 
near Babylon in the sixth century before Christ, during 
Judah’s captivity; and the man who first hit upon 
and worked out this unique sociological device of a 
home even for the homeless, founded upon religion, 
was the prophet Ezekiel. That device was one of the 
proved values in Hebrew religious life which with 
Jesus’ approval his disciples carried over into their 
new faith, and have carried on ever since. 

The synagogue taught an exalted ethical prin- 
ciple, but not identical with that of Christ. It taught 
that we should treat every other human being with 
rigorous regard for his rights, to be sure, but also for 
his deserts, good or bad. Christ teaches that we 
should treat every other human being with rigorous 
regard for his rights as a child of God, which cannot 
be canceled or forfeited by any misconduct; and at 
the same time with generous disregard for his mere 
deserts, because it is not for us to judge our neighbors. 
The Church continues that strange and wonderful 
teaching, which seems so at variance with natural 
justice, yet which works so much better than justice 
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without mercy in bringing improvement and enlight- 
enment to mankind. But even the synagogue’s doc- 
trine is so far above the range of average practice that 
it requires the support of a fundamental philosophy if 
it is to stand up. And, of course, since it goes vastly 
farther in the same direction, the Church’s teaching 
requires a philosophical basis even more indispensably. 

The philosophy of the synagogue—or its theol- 
ogy, if you prefer—is that God is good. Any philos- 
ophy which insists on God as its first term or premise 
is a theology. When we say God, we mean that the 
universe, like man, has a mind side as well as a body 
side, and that the mind or soul of the universe is that 
by and for which the body side of the universe, or 
matter, exists. When we say that God is good, we 
mean that in the Supreme Being those goals are 
wholly possessed which man at his most manly and 
engaging on earth is aiming to win. But just what 
are those goals? What exactly is goodness? 

That is a question which for ages men have sought 
to answer, but never with any hope of unanimity 
until Christ came. In him we find a complex human 
life having that in it which corresponds with every 
phase of the experience of other men; and a life which 
in every one of these phases fulfills our ideal so sur- 
prisingly that we do not see our ideal itself clearly 
until in Christ we recognize its fulfillment. So the 
Church amplifies the synagogue’s assertion, which it 
echoes, that ‘God is good,” by explaining, “God is 
like Jesus.’’ : 

If you want a complete summary of Christian 
faith and key to Christian morals in one short sen- 
tence, here you have it. “God is like Jesus.’’ Can 
it be proved? I think not, in that sense of proving 
which means excluding any possibility of doubt by a 
rational mind. But then neither can anything else 
be proved to that degree, except a proposition in pure 
mathematics or abstract logic. There is, however, an 
impressive mass of probability on its side. It is surely 
reasonable not to deny mind to the universe, since we 
find mind in man, one of its products. It is surely 
reasonable not to deny to the Mind or Soul of the 
universe those positive qualities which we value 
supremely in human character, and find supremely in 
one man, Jesus Christ. For the rest, we have to 
weight the balance of probability, already heavy, by 
an act of faith. This is what I choose to believe. It 
looks to me as if it were true; and obviously it ought 
to be true, if it is not. So I will act as if it were true. 
And as soon as I begin acting that way, I find no 
room left for any uncertainty. As definitely as I can 
speak of knowledge in any other factual connection, I 
can say that I know that God is like Jesus. 

So the Church is a family established within the 
world and apart from it, by voluntary association, to 
be governed by the recognition that God is like Jesus, 
and by the principle of love which Jesus’ example in- 
culeates. Like every family with many children in it, 
the Church is a school as well as a household. Like 
every good school, its program is conducted in three 
main divisions: instruction, laboratory research, and 
field work. 

For instruction the Church has teachers specially 
trained and commissioned—the ministry. For lab- 
oratory research it has departments within its own 
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economy, varying with the needs in various com- 
munities, wherein its members meet in special interest 
groups—the Men’s Club, the Women’s Guild, the 
church school, the young people’s societies—to learn 
better how to work out the Christian principle in de- 
tail by practicing it with others who are like-minded, 
but who for all that may not always be easy to get 
along with. 

And for field work the Church’s motto is Jesus’ 
words in one of his parables, ‘‘The field is the world.” 
For we take our stand apart from average men only 
in order to go back and mix with them in a finer spirit 
than they have yet embraced, and to lead them if we 
can, by helping them in every way we can and never 
hurting them, to embrace that spirit of our Master for 
themselves, and to find in it the joy which it gives us. 

The whole world is our field because all men are 
our neighbors. Jesus has told us that by everything 
he ever said and did, and specifically by his story 
of the good Samaritan. The moral of that story is 
twofold: first, that even strangers have a claim on our 
fraternal aid if there is anything we can do for them; 
second, that the most admirable traits can often be 
found in what seem the most unlikely quarters, if we 
look for them—for Jews despised Samaritans as aver- 
age Americans despise half-breeds. 

Of course no one Christian nor any local church 
can reach the whole world directly. For that purpose 
we have to join forces with many other Christians and 
all the other churches of every denomination. But 
there is not much difficulty about doing that, if we and 
they together keep our eyes on the main thing—help- 
ing people in Christ’s spirit of radiant good will— 
so that we readily forget the irritating details which 
divide us. As a matter of fact, the world-wide work 
of the Churches, comprising both the home and 
foreign mission fields, is the place where fundamental 
Christian unity is being most rapidly demonstrated. 
From there it is reflected back healthfully upon Chris- 
tians of a sectarian slant in the sponsoring Churches, 
and puts their narrowness so gloriously to shame that 
bigotry is being rapidly transcended everywhere. 

What ought we to be doing in the world field? 
Simply helping people less fortunate than we are. 
But what are missions supposed to be trying to do? 
To convert non-Christians—the unsaved at home and 
the heathen abroad—to win them to Christianity, and 
thereby save their souls. Save them from what? 
From burning forever for their sins after they die. 

Don’t you ever believe it! That is a mere super- 
stition handed down from the dark ages as to the 
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tianity has yet to be planted, or is still a new growth 
requiring our fostering care. Believe it or not, Jesus 
never tried to scare anybody into following him by 
threatening him with hell. That is a grim and gross 
misrepresentation of his teaching based upon wilful 
mistranslation of his words. 

He did proceed upon a firm assurance that we 
shall go on living after we leave our bodies. That is 
not in itself an unreasonable assumption. It is not 
nearly as hard to imagine as many a proposition in 
modern physics. And it is necessary if any reality is 
to be ascribed to the intangible values for which the 
best and bravest men live. 


But Jesus did not dogmatize about the hereafter. 
He hazarded no detailed descriptions of it. He left it 
to God. He was not other-worldly. He addressed 
himself instead vigorously to the business of saving 
people’s souls in this life, which is the only life we 
have to deal with now. 

And what does it mean to save a soul? The cur- 
rent word for soul is personality. And saving a soul 
is releasing a man’s personality from the lower life 
of slavery to circumstances, ignorance, and appetite, 
for the higher life—Jesus called it the eternal or 
spiritual life—the kind of living in which a man is free 
within and without to become the best that he has it 
in him to be. 

And that is still today the Church’s work. At 
home and abroad we Christians through our repre- 
sentatives are healing the sick, teaching the unedu-. 
cated, training up leaders from among the peoples we 
befriend who shall be skilled in advanced knowledge 
and methods, helping men and women to stand on their 
feet and go ahead and make the most of themselves, 
and offering them the dynamic idea which sent our 
messengers forth among them in the first place—the 
idea of God and that God is like Jesus. We force 
nothing on them. But we hold nothing back from 
them, either. Least of all could we hold back the idea 
which has made us self-respecting, and puts us in a 
position to do them so many good turns, though so far 
as our merit is concerned the tables might as well be 
reversed! Men live by their ideas. A great idea is 
greater than a hospital, for it takes a great idea to build 
a hospital, and men whose ideas are great enough will 
build their own hospitals in due season. So, of course, 
we must make our most creative idea available to all. 

The individual Christian, the local church, the 
denomination, and the Church Universal which in- 
cludes them all, are set over against the world, the 
average relationships of average people, because the 
very principle of their Christian status is an attitude 
and motive which alone can at length bring order out 
of chaos, and achieve a fair deal for all mankind. Not ° 
every man for himself, but good will to men—that is 
Christ’s position. And we are his followers, his pu- 
pils. To the extent that we approach him, and take 
that position ourselves, we shall be centers from which 
the healing contagion of his spirit spreads into the 
world. 

Perhaps if we had to we could go it alone, each 
man following Christ all by himself. But that is like 
taking a correspondence course instead of going to 
college. For one who completes an equivalent cur- 
riculum by mail, there are a thousand who are grad- 
uated from residential universities. Why? Because 
in union there is strength. Conversely, in separation 
there is weakness, of course; consequently few hold out 
and keep on. 

If you and I are interested enough in the Christian 
concept of life to want to try it out and see what we 
can do with the principles it represents, we shall be 
sensible to be churchmen, with an inclusive view of 
the Church and a world-wide view of the field. Our 
zeal will be confirmed by the good company we keep. 
And, pulling all together, we shall forge forward toward 
the goal of a world won for justice and brotherhood— 
in a word, for Christ. 
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The Enduring Values of the Puritan Faith’ 


Oscar E. Maurer 


HREE hundred years ago today a company of 
English Christians landed on the shores of 
Quinnipiac Bay, and established a church and 

commonwealth based upon the laws of God. With 
no pretense at pageantry, but in the spirit of solemn 
worship, we are here at the place where men and women 
have prayed through all these intervening years, to 
give thanks unto Almighty God for His fatherly 
guidance and to supplicate His continuing blessing in 
the years that lie ahead. It is not my purpose, 
this morning, to give a résumé of New Haven’s history 
during the twenty-seven years of the Colony’s inde- 
pendent existence. The hour-glass would have to be 
turned a good many times were I to undertake such a 
task. Many of you have listened with amazing pa- 
tience to that history as it has been outlined in the 
recent historical addresses. Rather let us use this 
hour in thinking about the enduring values that have 
come down to us from that little company who began 
their communal life in the wilderness, on the first New 
Haven Sabbath, three centuries ago. What were the 
motives and convictions that impelled and sustained 
these men and women? They were Puritans. What 
were the Puritans like? Were they the fanatical, sour- 
visaged individuals one sees in the cartoons, with a 
grim jaw and a long nose forever sticking itself into 
people’s affairs to make sure no one was enjoying 
himself? Or, on the other hand, were they the super- 
men they are often made out to be by their descend- 
ants—with superior knowledge of life, morals and 
government? 

We shall find the answer to these questions if we 
examine the three major convictions which character- 
ize the Puritan mind. 

I. The Puritans believed profoundly in the 
sovereignty of God. They were profoundly preoc- 
cupied with the fact of God. To the Puritan God is 
the true and only king of divine right, and His sover- 
eignty extends over all persons and events, from 
eternity to eternity. His will is the ground of all that 
exists. His glory is the object of the created universe. 
He is the sole source of good everywhere, and in 
obedience to Him alone is human society, or individ- 
ual action, rightfully ordered. His honor is the first 
object of jealous maintenance by the magistrate, or 
of regard by the citizen. Although He is infinitely 
above the world of created things in honor, dignity 
and power, God touches it, and human life, at every 
point with His righteous law and majestic sway. To 
know Him is the supreme object of human attain- 
ment. 

Now, it goes without saying that men who held 
this conception of God could not tolerate a Godless 
government, nor a merely secular society. Good laws 
are but the embodiment of His will, and complete 
surrender to Him is man’s prime duty and only com- 
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fort. “Thou God seest me,” was the august and aw- 
ful fact which constantly faced every man, and each 
of them lived “‘as ever in his great task-master’s eye.” 

Religion finds expression in two types of human 
experience. According to one, religion is a matter 
of conformity to certain authorized doctrines and 
ceremonies. It is concerned chiefly with the theo- 
logical virtues, and among these especially the virtues — 
of faith and obedience. According to the other, 
religion is the inner acknowledgment of God’s ordering 
of our lives and the desire to do His will. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with the moral or ethical virtues, ques- 
tions of conscience and conduct. These two types. 
quite commonly exist side by side. The first tends to- 
limit religion to a relatively small area of life, in which 
the obligations and privileges of the believer are 
quite clearly defined. When these duties have been 
performed and these privileges enjoyed, there re- 
mains a relatively large area of life into which religion 
need not necessarily enter, and which can therefore 
express itself freely according to its nature or tempera- 
ment, so long as the doctrines of the Church are not 
violated. Out of this type there came, undoubtedly, 
most of the poetry and music of the Elizabethan age, 
certainly that which expressed the lighter part of the 
human spirit, and which took pleasure in beauty of 
form. With this there was mingled the frank and un- 
disguised coarseness which is found on the same page 
with the most chaste and beautiful utterances of the 
Elizabethans. The second of these types does not 
limit the scope of religion, but admits it to every part 
of life and subjects to it every phase of the human 
spirit. Consequently its literary expression is more 
somber. There are not many songs of mirth, but many 
hymns of solemn praise and duty. And there is John 
Milton, whose works may almost be said to constitute 
a literature in themselves. The first type expresses 
itself in the temperament of the Cavalier; the second 
in that of the Puritan. 

With the Puritan’s strong conviction of the sov- 
ereignty of God and His concern with the moral 
government of man, it was natural that Puritan 
preaching appealed deliberately and directly to the 
conscience. It still does, and that is why the Puritan 
preachers have always been under criticism. They 
would not feel that they were delivering a message 
unless they became aware of a reaction. The difference 
between the two types of religion is brought out 
comically by a pamphlet written in 1566 by an Eng- 
lish vicar, Anthony Gilbert. The parson in the dia- 
logue, in speaking against the Puritans, says: ‘““There 
are very few that can agree to the Genevan’s fashion 
to have nothing in the church but naked walls and a 
poore fellow in a bare gown, telling a long tale and 
brawling and chiding with all his hearers. As for my 
Lord (i. e. his patron) I heard him say that he could 
never go to any of these Genevan sermons, that he 
came quiet home, but that there was ever something 
that pricked his conscience, he always thought that 
they made their whole sermon against him. But in 
the reading of Matins and Evensong at (St.) Paul’s, 
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or in my reading of my service in his chapel, he sayeth, 
he feeleth no such thing, for he is never touched, but 
goeth merrily to his dinner.”’ 

There you have two conceptions of religion which 
have by no means died out. Some people do not 
want to have their appetites spoiled by having their 
consciences pricked. The Puritan did not feel it was 
quite right to go home from church to his dinner with 
too undisturbed an appetite or in too complacent frame 
of mind. 

This powerful conception of the sovereignty of 
‘God inevitably determined the Puritan’s conception 
of government. And here the founders of New Haven 
had their opportunity. In England they had been 
hampered by the fixed forms of tradition. Here in the 
wilderness they were free to work out an experiment 
of government under God. Soon after landing the 
whole assembly of free planters, on ‘‘a day of extraor- 
dinary humiliation and prayer,’’ entered into a solemn 
covenant “that as in matters that concern the gather- 
ing and ordering of a church, so likewise in all public 
offices which concern civil order, as choice of magis- 
trates and officers, making and repealing of laws, 
dividing allotments of inheritance and all things of 
like nature, they would be ordered by those rules which 
the Scripture holds forth.”” The planters of Quinnip- 
iac thus adopted a definite and written frame of 
government and code of laws some nine months before 
Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield adopted the 
Fundamental Orders which have usually been called 
the first written constitution. God-conscious men, 
loyal to and disciplined by the Moral Law, the only 
government which seemed to them orderly and en- 
during was government under God. 

II. Secondly, the Puritans believed profoundly in 
the moral dignity of man. In view of the Puritan 
theology, that statement requires defense. The 
Puritan theology followed Augustine and Calvin in 
the conception which these held of human nature, 
and whatever they may have thought about man’s 
nature as viewed in the light of his destiny—that is, 
God’s plan for him—they certainly did not hold a 
very high opinion as to his moral nature as expressed 
in his behavior. In 1641 Calvin’s doctrines were 
put into confessional form for English Christianity 
by the Westminster Divines. John Davenport was 
invited to sit with that assembly, but felt that he could 
not leave his task here. The Westminster Confession 
became the official theology of the New England 
churches, was taught in all of our seminaries down to 
1880, and still profoundly influences the larger part of 
American Protestantism. And the estimate placed 
upon human nature by that theology is summarized in 
the answer to question 25 of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism: ““The sinfulness of that estate wherein man fell, 
consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of 
that righteousness wherein he was created, and the 
corruption of his nature, whereby he is utterly indis- 
posed, disabled and made opposite to all that is spir- 
itually good, and wholly inclined unto all evil, and 
that continually.” The later theologians intensified 
‘this statement, until we hear Jonathan Edwards, in 
his great sermon on the “Justice of God in the Damna- 
tion of Sinners,’’ declare ‘‘Men are totally corrupt in 
all their faculties and in all the principles of their 


nature; all their senses are only inlets and outlets of 
sin, channels of corruption.” That seems to be a pretty 
comprehensive statement. Not much ground there 
for spiritual pride. And yet, there are probably times 
when one is inclined to admit that there is a good deal 
of truth in the doctrine. There are times when we 
look upon humanity in just that way. Civilization 
seems in vain. It is all a mess. With us this is a 
passing mood. With the Puritan it was more or less 
of a fixed state of mind. It is not wholly true—but 
there is a good deal of truth in it. What is man, un- 
illuminated and uninspired by God? Can he, unaided, 
work himself out of the mire of his appetites and pas- 
sions and desires? Formerly it was the theologian who 
concerned himself with this problem. Today it is the 
psychologist. 

We are bound to admit, too, that there is a great 
deal of truth in the doctrine of inherited sin. Sin 
does affect future generations, mentally, spiritually, 
physically. Sin has social consequences. It may be 
hard to understand how eating forbidden fruit could 
harm the children of Adam and Eve. It is not hard 
to understand that a man’s children and grandchildren 
may be cursed in body, mind and soul if he is guilty 
of lustful sin. The child born of alcoholic parents 
has inherited an evil tendency. Not only this, but 
when sins become socialized, when they come to have 
a definite status, and are recognized by society as in- 
stitutions so that while a part of society fights them, 
another part defends them, invests money in them and 
makes money out of them, then we certainly must 
admit that the sins of the father are visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. 

All this time we have been picturing the Puritan 
looking at man as he expressed his nature in his be- 
havior. The Puritan also looked upon man in an en- 
tirely different way. He looked upon him as a being 
for whom the Omnipotent God exercised His supreme 
concern, as the object of God’s tenderest care. And 
when the Puritan took this view, man was no longer a 
worm. He was but little lower than God, crowned 
with glory and honor. Here Lord Macaulay’s noble 
words are in place. “The very meanest of men was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible impor- 
tance belonged, on whose slightest actions the spirits 
of light and darkness looked with anxious interest, 
who had been destined before heaven and earth were 
created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue 
when heaven and earth should have passed away. 
Events which short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen and flourished and de- 
cayed. . . . He had been ransomed by the sweat of 
no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. 
It was for him that the sun had been darkened, that 
the dead had arisen, that all nature had shuddered 
at the sufferings of her expiring God.” 

When a man really believes that he is the object 
of God’s supreme concern, all other distinctions fade 
into insignificance. ‘On the rich and the noble he 
looked down with contempt; for he esteemed himself 
rich in a more precious treasure, noble by the right of 
an earlier creation, and priest by the imposition of a 
mightier hand. . . . Thus the Puritan was made up 
of two different men, the one all self-abasement, 
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penitence, gratitude and passion; the other proud, 
calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in 
the dust before his Maker, but he set his foot on the 
neck of his king. . . . People who saw only his stern 
visage and heard nothing but his whining hymns 
might laugh at him, but they had little to laugh at who 
encountered him in the hall of debate or on the field 
of battle.”’ Such a character can hardly expect to be 
popular with the multitude. It is not usually in the 
majority. In fact, it finds its strength in remaining 
im the minority. It is essentially a pioneer temper. 
It is the hardened and sharpened point of the plow 
which plunged first into the hard earth. And it never 
gives up. One is reminded of the prayer of the Scotch 
Puritan. ‘‘Be pleased to guide us aright; for Thou 
knowest that whether we be right or wrong, we be 
very determined.” 

Such were the elements of character of the men 
and women who settled Connecticut and New Haven. 
In the providence of God they were destined to be 
united into an isolated, rural colony for 150 years be- 
fore they began to make themselves strongly felt in 
the development of the nation. But in those years of 
isolation, they were working out their experiment of 
self-government under God, and the stern discipline 
of that endeavor marked Connecticut people with cer- 
tain persistent characteristics which remained with 
them when the westward emigration began, after the 
Revolution. What were the characteristics which 
won for Connecticut the name of “‘the land of steady 
habits’? They were Puritan characteristics: Faith in 
ideas and the practical ability to translate them into 
reality. This expressed itself in the marvelous inven- 
tive genius which even to the present day places Con- 
necticut as the leading state in ratio to the popula- 
tion of patents granted. But it expressed itself in 
spiritual ways even more: The sense of accountability 
to God; the spirit of fearless inquiry; belief in educa- 
tion and the reasoning capacity of the mind; a vigorous 
individualism coupled with a sense of the obligation 
to serve; and an intense pride in financial independ- 
ence, coupled with thrift and frugality—these are the 
persistent elements which form the Connecticut con- 
science, and as a result the state has provided, in pro- 
portion to its population, more men and women, and 
the ancestors of more men and women, who have 
played a more prominent part in the development of 
the nation, than any other colony, not excepting even 
Massachusetts or Virginia. 

III. Because the Puritans believed in the sover- 
eignty of God and in the moral dignity of man, 
they believed profoundly in law. Only, we must 
define their idea of law or we shall misunderstand 
them on this point. The Mayflower compact, the 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, the Plantation 
Covenant of Quinnipiac, were far more than agree- 
ments mutually entered into. The signers entered 
into a three-fold relationship—they covenanted with 
God as well as with one another. That God is in per- 
sonal, immediate relation to all His children; that the 
only just laws are the laws of His nature as implanted 
in us; that it is the office of all righteous government to 
ascertain what those laws are and to conform legisla- 
tion to them—such are principles as eternal as the 
human spirit itself. 


From this august conception of law they derived 
their conception of Liberty. Liberty to them consisted 
not in the right of the individual to do as he pleased. 
Liberty consisted in conformity to laws based upon 
the Moral Law, and in emancipation from un-divine 
law. It meant resistance to every ordinance and 
statute that derived its authority from any other 
source than the Divine. Resistance to tyranny was a 
law of God. John Davenport preached that gladly to 
the people of New Haven when he counseled them to 
receive the regicides. Obedience to righteous laws 
was the pathway to real liberty. The Psalmist had 
discovered this centuries before. God’s law, rightly 
perceived, did not hamper him. “‘T will walk at liberty; 
I will run the way of thy commandments. . . . I will 
speak of thy testimony before kings and shall not be 
put to shame.” That is the liberty which the Puritan 
spirit has felt in all ages. It has stood before kings 
unabashed and has uttered its word, fearless of dun- 
geon, fire or sword. In England the Puritans had 
preached freedom to act, freedom to think, and free- 
dom to read, with full comprehension that all this 
meant freedom to disobey unjust laws. In this new 
country they set about expressing this freedom in new 
forms of government. We over-rate them if we think 
that they at once established free government. They 
were not democratic, in the sense of the Declaration 
of Independence. The freedom which they sought 
was freedom to worship God. But, as Lord Acton 
has pointed out, religious liberty is the germination 
principle of civil liberty, and when that potent seed 
had once been planted its growth was bound to shatter 
the stern restrictions of the civil government which 
they imposed upon themselves. It is quite likely 
that they themselves did not realize the power of 
their ideas. 

It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
Puritans of New England unloosed a stream of free- 
dom which grew as it flowed along, until it watered 
the land like a mighty river. Plymouth became a 
part of Massachusetts. New Haven became a part 
of Connecticut. Massachusetts and Connecticut be- 
came parts of a great republic, and thus, to change 
the figure, the Puritan leaven was the heritage not 
alone of a church but also of a nation. 

The Sovereignty of God, the Moral Dignity of 
Man, Liberty under Law. These were the principles 
that motivated the men and women whom we com- 
memorate today. Is the glory of them all in the past? 
No, they are eternal principles, applicable to the 
living present. They enabled the fathers to overcome 
the physical wilderness. They will enable us to cope 
with the social jungle in which we are wandering. 
We shall do well to apply them to the problems which 
are plerplexing us; the problem of self-control; the 
problem of national self-government in terms of the 
present day; the problems of a just and humane in- 
dustry; the problem of civilized race-relations; the 
problem of international peace. These are the modern 
wildernesses to be overcome. In the name of all that 
was brave and holy in the past, for the sake of a better 
life and a freer spirit in the years that lie ahead, let 
us sign a new compact between God and one another, 
and move out together toward these spiritual fron- 
teirs. 
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First Impressions of the South 
Ralph P. Boyd 


S it true what they say about Dixie?” is more 
than the title of a popular song. It is the ques- 
tion a Northerner who has been transported into 

the deep South must ask himself. It is often said that 
‘first impressions are lasting impressions.” Time 
only will test the truth of that statement. But in his 
quest for the truth, believing that truth will give him 
freedom from preconceived concepts and false im- 
pressions, the writer in his brief stay here has made 
some interesting and illuminating observations. They 
can be treated only casually in such an article as this. 
But if misstatements are made or there are misrepre- 
sentations, it may be charged to the fallibility of first 
impressions. 

First, there is the question of the Civil War and 
slavery. In the minds of many (myself included, 
perhaps) the Civil War is still being fought in the 
South. The recent unification of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church North and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, the separation of which it is generally 
concluded was brought about by the slavery question, 
again opened an issue which had long been a dead one. 
Both friend and foe of the unification movement 
hastened to declare that the issue of slavery must be 
relegated to history. The current feeling is “let the 
dead past bury the dead.” I have not heard one 
voice denying that the freeing of the slaves was a hu- 
manitarian act. Many (particularly some of the older 
generation) attribute the present impoverishment of 
the South to the economic loss caused by freeing 
the slaves, from which the South has never recovered. 
But this is not a current attitude. The total absence 
of ill-will toward the North has brought a conclusion 
that the people of the South have the kindliest of 
feeling toward the North. I bring this matter to a 
point because I was forewarned of the hostility I 
might expect from the Southerner by virtue of my 
Northern heritage. Outside of speech and manner- 
isms, prejudice has been utterly lacking. I have par- 
taken of “Southern hospitality” and have found it 
- all that poets and song writers have declared it to be. 

The question of slavery leads to the second issue, 
that of the present relationship between Negro and 
white. The importance given to the proposed Anti- 
Lynching Bill recently brought before Congress may 
have created the impression that there are “bad 
feelings” between the two races which often lead to 
racial persecution. Such is not thecase. I have not 
found that degree of racial enmity and persecution 
which has often been in evidence in many Northern 
states. The Southern people (if their attitudes are 
evidence of their feelings) do not hold any animosity 
toward the Negro. As one white man observed, and 
his statement was verified immediately by a Negro, 
“The white man is the best friend the Negro has.” 
There is not the economic competition which is much 
in evidence in the North. The Negro is almost totally 
dependent upon the white man for his very existence. 
To understand just how nobly the white man has re- 
sponded to this state of dependency one must know 
that there are countless cases where.from a financial 


standpoint many Negroes are liabilities and not as- 
sets. Yet rare is the case where, though it has meant 
economic loss, the white man has not “‘taken care ob”’ 
those Negroes in his vicinity who look to him for 
support. I have never heard a Negro called ‘‘a brute 
without a soul.”” He is given opportunities for edu- 
cation. He is given the opportunity to worship God. 
He is given medical attention. In short, he is treated 
(contrary to opinion) as a human being. It is rather 
hard for a Northerner to understand the degree of 
mutual understanding that has been built up in the 
South. But it is there in all its evidence. To touch 
on the lynching problem (one does not exist) it is 
necessary only to quote the man who said: “If it came 
to a showdown, we would lynch a white man as well 
as a Negro, if he were guilty of certain crimes. But we 
believe in a fair trial. There is no distinction made 
between the races before the law.’’ There are few 
indeed who believe that the Negro is morally depraved 
and by virtue of his race is impelled to a life of crime. 
They do not believe, any more than a thinking man 
would believe that all the bootleggers are foreigners, 
that the Negro is distinctly criminal and a sex menace. 
One old man observed in homely fashion, ‘‘Well, I 
guess there are just about as many bad white men as 
there are Negroes.” It is the opinion of most law 
officers that the lynching question must remain a 
matter of local control. They feel that here to date 
they have adequately handled the problem. They 
also feel that the question is not crucial enough to war- 
rant national attention nor does it require control by 
the Department of Justice. They feel that such inter- 
vention would obstruct justice and shackle the hands 
of the local law enforcement. The question of racial 
relations may be summed up as a distinctly local prob- 
lem which is slowly but surely solving itself. 

What is the position of liberal religion in the 
South? Any feeling that I was a Daniel entering into 
a den of lions has been dissipated. As a religious 
liberal living and working in orthodox communities 
(and I am speaking only for myself) I have found the 
kindliest of feeling and the most courteous of treat- 
ment. Universalism is unquestionably a minority 
movement. We are flanked on all sides by orthodox 
concepts which have been bred into the very marrow 
of the worshiper. We may be regarded as “ungodly,” 
‘Snfidels,”’ believing neither in God nor Jesus, and 
having no religion worthy of the name, but such has not 
been my experience (again time may prove to be the 
real test). All of my congregations contain Baptists, 
Methodists, etc. I have been shown nothing but 
courtesy and friendliness. If any statement can be 
made of the fate of liberalism in the South it is that 
we Universalists can well take heart and know that 
there is a distinct field for our religious philosophy. 
It is not true that the other denominations have 
“stolen our thunder” and our task is finished, as so 
many Universalists illogically believe. It is my ob- 
servation that Universalism (at least in your life- 
time and mine) will not become virtually a “state” 


‘religion, as is the Baptist faith. But there is a dis- 
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tinct need for the challenge which liberalism sends 
forth. Though we often hear it not, there is an under 
current of agreement which is bearing fruit in a 
stronger and more pronounced liberal tendency in 
Southern religion. The ministers who have carried 
the banner heretofore in the South have engendered 
a strong respect for Universalism upon the part of 
friend and foe alike, which bears fruit today. They 
have personified high idealism and good will. One 
lady of another faith observed, “If Mr. is 
prompted to live as he does by his religious convictions 
then his religion must be good, and I would be impelled 
by his example to embrace it if it would do the same 
for me.’ The issues of good will and common brother- 
hood are the tangible basis upon which understanding 
and respect can be built (elsewhere, as here). After 
the recent funeral of a prominent lay-woman one per- 
son remarked: “‘We know she was a Universalist. 
She never denied or evaded the fact. But if a woman 
ever lived her religion it was she.’”’ This can be said 
of many men and women alike who bear witness to the 
validity of their faith by their lives. 

If liberalism is to succeed it can in large measure 


4 


be credited to the sacrifice and devotion of ourmen and 
women who take their religion “seriously.”’ I have 
been inspired and encouraged by their enthusiasm and 
their support. Yes, the day looks bright for liberalism 
in the South. 

What is the condition of education in the South? 
This question is quite beyond my knowledge. But too 
much cannot be said of our own educator and friend, 
Dr. Ward in Camp Hill. He has carried the torch 
of education in the South for so long that he has be- 
come a landmark—and, like all landmarks I am afraid, 
a little too easily forgotten (at least by some). The 
results of his many years of devotion to liberal educa- 
tion cannot be measured except by the lives of his 
students. More and more as I work among the people 
of Alabama I realize the deep and lasting impression 
he has made, the high ideals he has instilled, the 
great work he has done for liberal religion in the 
South. His contribution has been such as few of us 
give to our fellowmen. I am sure God can say of him, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

“Ts it true what they say about Dixie?” Time 
will tell, but I am eagerly waiting to find out. 


A Minister’s Reading 


Samuel A. Eliot 


LIKE to travel, but when I study a map it’s a re- 
lief to discover how many places there are in the 
world that I don’t want to visit. I don’t want to 

go to northern Siberia or to the Chaco or to Patagonia. 
It’s the same with books. Books multiply prodig- 
iously, but when one studies the publishers’ catalogues 
or runs an eye over the shelves that carry new issues 
at the library, it’s delightful to find how many of 
them one does not want to read. I don’t have to 
bother with ‘“Who’s Who in Peru” or with “The 
Lives of the Laundresses of the Court of France.” I 
refuse to become like the learned pundit Lowell de- 
scribed as 


““A reading machine, always wound up and going, 
He mastered whatever was not worth the knowing.” 


Just as when I study the alluring advertisements of 
the summer or winter cruises I need an experienced 
traveler to tell me what places are really worth visiting 
and to lay out a practical itinerary for me, so when I 
try to make intelligent choice among the books that 
pour from the printing presses it is good to have 
qualified pilots to steer one through the mazes of 
the catalogues and put and keep one on the right 
course. 

To be sure, I sometimes like to browse among 
books, and I don’t want to be too severely regimented 
in my reading, but I recognize that desultory reading 
may be a form of self-indulgence sometimes dignified 
by being called ‘‘studying.’’ There is a kind of read- 
ing that is little more than a substitute for thinking. 
We waste a good deal of time in raking up the litter 
of literature, and we too often let the trivial crowd out 
what is really vital. We have all at times been made 
aware of what Henry van Dyke called ‘“‘the compla- 
cent illusion of omniscience begotten in an ignorant 
person by the haphazard reading of a few volumes of 


philosophy or science.”’ We do need sometimes to 
remind ourselves that learning to live is more im- 
portant than living to learn. 

Now through the wilderness of books there does 
flow a rather slender stream of the essential water of 
life. That’s what we need to seek and find, and most 
of us need guidance to discover and follow it. Some- 
times I want books that are simply entertaining, but 
for continuing professional efficiency I need books that 
enlarge my narrow vision, give me new horizons, show 
me the color and charm of unknown regions and un- 
familiar people, and disclose the bright stars of truth. 
A minister must be always learning and growing. He 
cannot let himself run dry, or pump the same water 
over again too many times. Especially when he has to 
study up on some special subject, the advice and ex- 
perience of men who know more than he does about 
that particular topic will save him a lot of time and 
effort. ; 

Of course there are plenty of expert book reviews 
in the papers and the periodicals and the publications 
of the learned societies, but for ministers some of the 
best suggestions for the study of special subjects can 
be found, I believe, in the Quarterly Bulletins of the 
General Theological Library in Boston. These Bulle- 
tins not only carry the lists of accession to the Library 
but also make record of the books best worth reading 
by ministers who want to examine the literature of 
specific subjects. Twelve scholarly ministers, four 
of them teachers in the Theological Schools, seven of 
them working pastors in five Protestant denomi- 
tions, and one a distinguished rabbi, make choice of 
the books that are bought for the Library, and then 
one or another of these men, with the help of co- 
operating scholars, prepares for the Bulletin reading 
lists with brief descriptive notes and comments. In 
recent years, for instance, these lists, usually con- 
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taining from twenty to eighty titles, have dealt with 
such subjects as “Preaching,” prepared by Dr. Gaius 
Glenn Atkins; “The Old Testament’? by Professor 
Leslie of the Boston University School of Theology; 
“The New Testament” by Professor Cadbury of the 
Harvard Divinity School; ‘St. Paul’ by Professor 
Nash of the Episcopal Theological School; ‘Religious 
Education”? by Professor Berkeley of Andover-New- 
ton and others; “International Relations” by Professor 
DeHaas of Harvard; ‘‘Race Relations” by Prof. 
Basil Matthews of Andover-Newton; ‘‘Great Biog- 
raphies”’ by Professor Bartlett of Dartmouth ; ‘‘Phi- 
losophy Since 1900” by Professor Brightman of Bos- 
ton University; ‘“‘The Jews’ by Rabbi Levi; “The 
Lives of Jesus’ by Professor Enslin of Crozer Semi- 
nary; ‘‘Public Worship” by Dr. Henry W. Foote, the 
diligent and accomplished chairman of the Library’s 
Book Committee. 

These lists enable a minister to make discriminat- 
ing choice in his reading. They help him to keep in 
touch with the progress of thought and study in the 
field of his service. I know that a man may be “deep 
versed in books but shallow in himself,’’ but good books 


may give us at least a glimpse of the mighty and mys- 
terious realms of thought and of the infinite variety 
of human nature and need. The Library may aid us 
to answer Sir Philip Sidney’s ever urgent query—‘‘To- 
what purpose should our thoughts be directed to 
various kinds of knowledge unless room be afforded 
for putting it into practice so that public advantage 
may be the result?” 

The General Theological Library thus renders a 
service indispensable to the health of the New England 
churches. More than two thousand ministers depend 
on it for the tools of their business and for the main- 
tenance of their intellectual and professional standards. 
Most of these ministers live in towns where the local 
libraries cannot supply their special needs, and their 
salaries are too small to permit of buying books. They 
borrow from the Library nearly twenty thousand vol- 
umes each year. This service is absolutely non-sec- 
tarian. It is rendered without charge. The Library 
has a small endowment, but it is chiefly sustained by 
annual individual contributions. It needs additional 
subscribers. I enter a plea for its more adequate 
support. 


Revolution Through Peace 


J. Middleton Murry 


GROW more and more convinced that pacifism is 
essentially a faith; but whether it is desirable to 
emphasize that it is one, I do not know. That I 
cannot help doing so is due to my own idiosyncrasy, 
which, I fear, may be more of a liability than an asset 
to the pacifist cause. 

But I take some comfort from the knowledge that 
I am totally responsive to the words which Dick Shep- 
pard wrote in the ‘““New Statesman’’—‘‘The spirit of 
Life now requires of every man that he should call 
his soul his own and witness quite simply to the 
truth as he knows it in his own soul.” 

That, at any rate, is how I feel it; and since I am 
a Marxian Socialist also, I know how complex and 
inordinate are the difficulties in the way of calling 
one’s soul one’s own, or rather in the way of keeping 
it one’s own once we have seen the necessity of re- 
claiming it from the tangle of social and economic 
compulsions which make it only nominally ours. 

Since I believe with Thomas Hardy that 


If way to the better there be, 
It exacts a full look at the worst, 


1 am deeply grateful to the destiny which com- 
pelled me to spend some years in the study of that 
last of the great Hebrew prophets, Karl Marx. But 
for him I should never have realized how much there is 
of illusion and downright unreality in the current 
conception of the individual as a reality. 

Marx, of course, maintains that the individual 
is not a reality at all in the world of modern capitalism: 
he is merely a creature passive to economic compul- 
sions who deludes himself into a persuasion of his own 
positive reality. And the paradox at the heart of the 
Marxian doctrine (whereby, as I believe, it is essen- 
tially “‘religious’’) is the belief that it is only when the 
ndividual has come to consciousness of his own un- 


reality in modern society that he can become real and 
positive. ‘‘Freedom is knowledge of necessity.” 

I believe that that is true. And that is why I be- 
lieve that, when Dick Sheppard summons men, in the 
name of the Spirit of Life, to call their souls their 
own, it is the summons not merely to a revolutionary 
change in the heart and mind of the individual, but 
to a revolution of society as well. To call your soul 
your own, and to keep it your own, in this modern 
world, in which the corporate unconsciousness of every 
nation is driving steadily toward war—well, there is 
to my mind nothing more revolutionary than that. 

Only it is not easy to convey precisely how revo- 
lutionary it is. “Calling one’s soul one’s own”’ is, 
after all a favorite occupation in an individualistic 
society; and it is very easy for the members of such 
a society, who have inherited or achieved some de- 
gree of economic security, to delude themselves into 
the notion that their souls are their own. And that is 
the reason why there is some substance in the criticism 
that pacifism is primarily a middle-class movement. 

It is a salutary criticism. And no pacifist will be 
the worse for taking it to heart. He will at least see 
how much of unconscious complacency and unimagina- 
tive ignorance there is behind the demand which 
he sometimes makes that the worker should refuse 
to make armaments. He will see that before he can 
with a clear conscience demand that the worker shall 
cease to make armaments, he must himself have re- 
fused to draw dividends, to receive his rents, to ac- 
cept his salary. And generally he must have cut him- 
self off from the whole economic nexus of modern 
society, of which armaments-production is an integral 
part. The pacifist who does not realize that modern 
society is today being kept in motion chiefly by arma- 
ments-production has a great deal to learn. 

In other words, -you cannot call your soul youri 
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-own while you live (as we all do) by your dependence 
upon the economic whole of modern society. You 
would have to “come out” from it, and that you can 
not do. Nevertheless, you can call your soul your own 
in a limited, but terribly important, sense by publicly 
‘declaring your intention to have no part in war; for 
that means that at the moment when the inhumanity 
-of this in human society is blatant, you will ‘“‘come 
-out”’ from it. 

Only here again there is room for illusion: room 
for precisely the same sort of unconscious complacency 
-and unimaginative ignorance that is manifest in the 
-demand that the worker should refuse to make arma- 
ments in time of “peace.”’ There are still a great many 
people who believe themselves to be pacifists, yet 
think they will have kept faith if they decline to be 
implicated directly and visibly in war. That is 
‘not enough. 

The license to conscience that the totalitarian 
states of today will give while making war is only a 
license to assist it in the “peaceful”? departments of 
war-making. The pacifist who is content with that 
iis exactly like the Inquisitor of old who, having con- 
<demned a heretic to death, refused to shed his blood, 


4 
but handed him over to the secular authorities to do 
the burning. The Inquisitor called his soul his own; 
he “kept it clean.” 

Nothing less, finally, than absolute non-co-opera- 
tion with the modern state in time of war is required of 
the pacifist. That is the only way he can really call 
his soul his own; and I have not much doubt that in 
doing so he will find it belongs to something or some- 
body else after all. 

But it seems to me plain that the more clearly 
the pacifist realizes what is involved in the simple 
process of calling his soul his own, the more formidable 
and powerful will the pacifist movement become. It 
may not become numerically stronger, though I be- 
lieve it would even increase its numbers. But the 
essential thing, in my opinion, is to realize that 
pacifism can not be less than a revolutionary faith: it 
involves a revolution in the inward man and compels 
a revolution in the society to which it belongs. 

The pacifist who is afraid of the word “‘revolution”’ 
had better seek another faith. Pacifism is revolution 
sae peace; if not, it is the opium of the middle- 
class. 

Released by the Nofrontier News Service. 


The Long Lost Adams Streeter Grave 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Hartman, a prominent member 
of the Milford, Mass., Universalist church, recently de- 
livered the following address at the session of the Sun- 
day school of the church: 


: ECENTLY four members of the Universalist 
society of Milford motored to Limerock, R. L., 
to locate the last resting place of the first pas- 

tor of that church. The foregoing sentence might well 

be a news item, but it really is more than that, it is 
the introduction to a true story of long ago. 

In the year 1667 a young man named Eleazer 
Whipple brought his young wife to northern Rhode 
Island to establish a home there in that newly-opened 
region. They built a homestead, and a settlement grew 
up about them which was then called Louiquisset, on 
the edge of the present village of Limerock. The 
lime quarries of the locality later provided a source of 
_ interest and profit to the community. 

It was customary during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in New England for each settler to 
set apart a bit of land for his own burial ground. 
‘This was done for obvious reasons of convenience and 
economy. Now Eleazer Whipple was not remiss in 
this respect, and fenced off a small section of his mow- 
ing lot across the road from his house; and this is 
wherein he differed from many of the other settlers, 
who in most cases dedicated a strip of sand hill to the 
purpose. In that plot which Mr. Whipple set aside 
for a God’s acre, can still be seen the graves of those 
two brave pioneers. They are still in a fine state of 
preservation, piled a foot or more high with masonry 
and topped by huge slabs of slate, suitably inscribed 
as to names, dates and personal characteristics. At 
some time a descendant has enclosed the cemetery 
‘with granite posts and iron piping and planted spruce 
trees on the four sides. 

Those trees have grown to a great height and now 


stand out like pointing fingers against the evening sky. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Eleazer and Elizabeth Whipple’s children and grand- 
children must have been tilling the soil of the home- 
stead or venturing forth to fight the French and In- 
dians, and a little later perhaps joining the other 
colonists in striving to throw off the yoke of England, 
for we find many of the graves of that period marked 
with military honors, which brings our story up to 
the time of Stephen Whipple, who lived from 1716 
to 1795. Now it seems from the facts at our disposal 
that Mr. Stephen must have been a hospitable, kindly 
man, very religious, but with an open mind, because 
he took to his hearth the itinerant preachers so com- 
mon at that period, heard them and entertained them. 

Meanwhile, up north in Massachusetts about 
the year 1780 the people had settled down after the 
war and had begun to turn their attention to peaceful 
pursuits, and as always their minds ran much to re- 
ligion. 

In the tiny fishing settlement of Gloucester an 
English preacher, by the name of John Murray, had 
stirred the hearts of his listeners by speaking of a new 
doctrine, one of an all loving Father and an ultimate 
union of all souls with Him. Mr. Murray’s way was 
not always easy, but he succeeded in founding a church 
there, based on those principles, and the first Univer- 
salist society of the world was founded. And here 
in Milford the same teachings were being spread 
abroad, and in 1781 Noah Wiswall had collected a 
small group of liberals and they were holding meetings 
in his home on East Main Street. 

On Nov. 16, 1781, a Universalist society was 
established here, and Elder Adams Streeter was 
elected pastor of the second Universalist church in 
the world. He occupied that pulpit for about five 
years. . 
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In those early days of the churches in America it 
was usual to have services but once a month in many 
localities, and this fact enabled the preachers to go 
about the country, delivering sermons and establishing 
new churches. Elder Streeter was an enthusiastic 
circuit rider of this type and spent much time along 
the Blackstone River valley spreading the new gospel 
of universal love and redemption. He war acai to 
do this as long as he lived. 

Early in the fall of 1786, while on his aa itin- 
erary in Smithfield, R.I., he was taken ill and died 
at the home of our friend Stephen Whipple in Loui- 
quisset. He was buried in the Whipple family ceme- 
tery, but the worthy Stephen’s generosity was not 
elastic enough to include a properly marked tomb- 
stone, so that the grave of that pioneer of Universal- 
ism is still unmarked except for the usual unidentify- 
ing field stone placed at the head and foot of the 
grave. The fact that Elder Streeter’s remains do lie 
in that spot is well attested to by a later pastor of the 
Milford church, the Rev. Adin Ballou, in his history 
of Milford, which item in turn is taken from the first 
volume of the town of Milford records, which reads: 
“Elder Adams Streeter died Sept. 16, 1786, at the 
home of Capt. Stephen Whipple and was interred in 
his family lot in Smithfield, R. I., near the Blackstone 
river.”’ Nota very definite location. 

Now it might seem that an interested person 
might have found that grave long ago, but for a long 
time no one seemed particularly interested. It was 
not yet known to be history. The Streeter family 
moved from the town and scattered, and if others 
gave the matter a thought, no one did anything about 
it. It remained for Dr. Harry Fay Fister, present 
pastor, to arouse interest in the history and traditions 


of the parish, and it was at his suggestion that I in- 
terested myself in the matter. 

At first it seemed as if the search for the revered 
grave might be a long one, as all the town records of 
that part of Smithfield had been burned and at that 
time the town of Smithfield covered nearly all of what 
are now Smithfield, North Smithfield, Lincoln, and 
parts of other towns, and all the data to be had 
seemed to be the small item in the town records of 
Milford. However, it occurred to me that since the 
event took place-soon after the Revolutionary War, 
the Daughters of the Revolution might have some in- 
formation concerning the men who served in it. I got 
in touch with the regent of the Rhode Island state or- 
ganization, and the letter was referred to the chairman 
of the committee on genealogical records, Mrs. Irving 
W. White of Pawtucket, and the thing was as good as 
done, for Mrs. White answered with the information 
that she herself had recently visited the Stephen 
Whipple cemetery for the purpose of collecting various 
data and putting flags on the graves there. She told 
exactly where it was and gave some interesting details 
concerning the history of the homestead and its 
founders. ; 

Upon receipt of this letter from Mrs. White a 
committee of four visited the site and found everything 
as had been promised, and all practically in sight of 
the Blackstone River. 

The search was successfully concluded, and one 
more link with the past had been forged and one 
more little bit of local history brought to light for the 
benefit of a generation which is becoming more and 
more interested in the fine traditions of our com- 
munity and preserving the visible evidences of our 
early beginning.—Miulford Daily News. 


The raetees of the Publishing House 


HE annual meeting of the corporation called 
the Universalist Publishing House, held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, May 25, 

called out a large attendance of trustees from Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey and New Hampshire. The Rev. John E. 
Wood, who succeeded the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., as clerk, was present and took office. The clerk 
is elected by the directors. 

As Cornelius A. Parker, president of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, also is president of the 
Twentieth Century Club, the welcome to this famous 
old Boston institution was unusually cordial. A de- 
licious luncheon was served. Dr. van Schaick, editor, 
who has been host at the annual meeting several times 
in the past, was, by vote of the directors, the guest of 
the corporation on this occasion. 

There were many encouraging things about the 
meeting, the most encouraging perhaps being the new 
fine sense of responsibility manifested by all the officers 
and trustees, and the revelation of close team work 
of the manager, Emerson Hugh Lalone, and the trus- 
tees. Mr. Parker said of the manager’s report that 
he had heard Mr. Lalone speak many times at Con- 
ventions, but never had heard a more logical, convinc- 
ing, appealing presentation of the place of the Leader 


and the Publishing House than that they had just 
listened to. The trustees asked that mimeographed 
copies of the manager’s report be sent to each trustee. 

There is no question as to the impression which 
Mr. Lalone has made in a short eighteen months 
upon his fellow workers, official board and the de- 
nomination. He has not worked miracles, because in 
the nature of the case that is impossible, but he has 
inspired confidence and set things moving forward. 
Dr. van Schaick, called upon to speak at the luncheon, 
said that he could not permit the references to himself 
to go unchallenged, for the fact was that the new life 
in the pages of the Leader itself was due largely to the 
denominational loyalty, insight and journalistic abil- 
ity of the manager, who in the midst of his own heavy 
burdens finds time to help on the paper. 

The general discussion of the manager’s nate 
by all the trustees was fraught with significance be- 
cause it revealed consecration to one of the great tasks 
of the Universalist denomination. 

The report of the Treasurer showed that the net 
operating deficit was $6,137, for the year. Bookkeep- 
ing deficit is increased by amortization on real estate 
mortgages. The improved financial situation is due 
to several slight changes which, added together, make 
a very encouraging showing. For example, the book 
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store, which returned last year $86.88 profit, this year 
showed a net profit of $685.16. Income from subscrip- 
tions increased $602.00, which, though small, is en- 
couraging, as the trend in every religious paper in 
the country has of late years been in the opposite di- 
rection. Contributions from friends and from the 
Universalist General Convention have also helped. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
Cornelius A. Parker, President. 
George A. Upton, Treasurer. 
Directors: 
A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Charles B. Ladd. 
Roger F. Etz. 
Max A. Kapp. 


Gustave H. Leining. 
Eben Prescott. 
A. Ernest Walters. 

Those present were Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
editor of The Christian Leader, Cornelius A. Parker, 
president of the Universalist Publishing House, 
George A. Upton, treasurer, Victor A. Friend, the 
Rev. B. B. Gibbs, the Rev. Ernest Marble, A. Ernest 
Walters, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, the Rev. 
Fred A. Wilmot, Charles B. Ladd, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Dr. Roger F. Etz, the 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, Herbert Goff, Ernest Jones, 
Robert Needham, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, the Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Eben Prescott, the Rev. John 
E. Wood, clerk, Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Britain and the League 


HE 101st session of the League of Nations Council 
at Geneva was faced with three grave situa- 
tions: foreign intervention in three League 

states, Ethiopia, China and Spain. In pro-League 
circles there has been a feeling of sadness, particularly 
since the British Government placed on the agenda 
the question of the “consequences arising out of the 
conquest of Ethiopia’? and since the Chamberlain 
Tories have agreed to recognize Italy’s flouting of 
the League. 

Observers are making ironic comparisons be- 
tween the present British policy of ‘burying the 
League’ and a speech made by Sir John Simon at the 
special assembly called by the Chinese government on 
March 7, 1932. The issue of Japanese forcible ac- 
quisition of Manchuria was then before the League 
and Sir John declared: 


Should we not take this opportunity now solemnly 
to re-affirm the fundamental principles on which the 
League is based and by which every signatory repre- 
sented in this room is bound? Should we not declare 
afresh that the Covenant does not authorize a state, 
however well founded its grievances against another 
state, to seek redress by methods other than the pacific 
methods set forth in Article 12 of the Covenant? 
Should not we make reference afresh to the Pact of 
Paris which, together with the Covenant, is one of the 
pillars of the peace organization of the world? . . . 

Should not we make reference therefore to Article 
10 of the Covenant? By it all members of the League 
have undertaken to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. 
These propositions, therefore, are propositions which 
every member of the League is bound to accept without 
regard to the merits of the controversy and to all these 
complicated matters. 


One would gather that the above “‘propositions”’ 
referred to Great Britain as well as to Italy, particu- 
larly since Sir John Simon continued: 


Changes brought about not as the result of meth- 
ods of conciliation and peaceful adjustment, but by 
means contrary to the Covenant and Pact of Paris, 
manifestly could not receive the approval of members 
of the assembly of nations, which exists for the very 


prrpose of observing these obligations and these prin- 
ciples, 


Insisting on a declaration of League principles 
against those nations which violated their obligations, 
Sir John added: 

It would be far better for the League to proclaim 
its principles, even though it failed to get them observed, 
than to forsake those principles by meaningless com- 
promise. And lastly, this declaration that I sugggest 
would be a recognition that the ultimate progress of the 
world cannot be secured by any other means than the 
means which the League has been formed to organize 
and supply—the means of peace and justice. 


Following this declaration of principles by the 
British delegate the League Council, on February 16, 
1932, passed a resolution providing that “no infringe- 
ment of the territorial integrity and no change in 
the political independence of any member of the 
League brought about in disregard of Article 10 of the 
Covenant ought to be recognized as valid and effectual 
by members of the League of Nations.”’ 

In spite of the binding nature of these provisions, 
the British Government is bent on lifting the ban on 
non-recognition of the Italian conquest. 


The War in China 


The following observations were sent from Han- 
kow at the end of March by a Westerner with con- 
siderable first-hand knowledge of China: 

In a military way the Chinese are doing much 
better. The Japanese would like to stop, but the 
Chinese will almost certainly hold out now that things 
are more in their favor. 

Criticism of both Japanese and Chinese is on 
grounds of lack of discipline. Japanese officers are 
said to be out of hand and to be refusing to obey their 
high command. The chief difficulty on the Chinese 
side is the tendency to split into opposing factions— 
province against province, fascist against communist, 
British-trained against German-trained. 

Two bits of information are posssibly significant. 
When I landed yesterday a crowd of men were dig- 
ging up a large bomb which had fallen in the aero- 
drome and had failed to explode. At supper I found 
myself sitting next to a German who was working for 
the Ministry of War as a chemist. When he heard 
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about this bomb, he smiled and said it would come to 
him for analysis. He told me that the quality of 
Japanese munitions was falling off noticeably, because 
they were compelled to use substitutes owing to lack 
of raw materials. 

We also heard that someone had made a study 
of the Japanese bombing of the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way and found that the cost to the Japanese was far 
greater than the damage done to the Chinese, though 
the loss of life by the Chinese may have been far 
heavier. 


World Aid for Spanish Government 


Eloquent testimony as to the sympathy of the 
people throughout the world for the republican gov- 
ernment of Spain is contained in the statistics of con- 
tributions from various countries issued by the 
Spanish Government and reported in the New York 
Spanish paper La Voz (April 4). The total reported 
amounts to 239,761,258 French franes (counting the 
france at about four cents). 

The significant thing about these contributions 
is not so much the amount, which is about $10,000,000, 
but the fact that this money was contributed in small 
sums by people in seventeen countries. Nor are the 
contributions in kind listed, which are probably 
much greater than the gifts in currency. The govern- 
ments of Italy and Germany have contributed far 
more to Franco, but there has been very little assist- 
ance to his cause from the common people of the world. 

This aid to the Spanish Republic comes from 
South Africa, Germany, Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, United States, France, England, 
Holland, Italy (refugees), Luxemburg, Norway, Pal- 
estine, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland. The 
labor unions of the Soviet Union sent 36,500,000 francs 
in November, 1936, which are included in the total. 


Hitler’s Next Move 


Nothing is more significant as to Hitler’s expan- 
sionist plans than the stationing of the German army. 
On the basis of official German data it appears that 
the mass of German troops is concentrated toward the 
southeast, while the French border is protected by a 
relatively small number of soldiers. 

To be sure, the French Maginot Line was coun- 
tered by the so-called Hitler Line, but there are only 
two army corps, numbering about 80,000 men, sta- 
tioned at this frontier. In the southeast, however, 
the situation is different. 

General Reichenau, a Nazi with headquarters in 
Leipzig, has under his control a peace-time army of 
200,000. As a reserve he can count on many other 
German army corps and mechanized divisions, so 
that two-thirds of the entire German army is now 
concentrated in southeastern Germany. This indi- 
cates clearly that Nazi expansionist plans are directed 
against Czechoslovakia, the Balkans and Soviet 
Russia, while no trouble is expected from France. 

The Austrian army now incorporated in the Ger- 
man will yield about 400,000 soldiers in case of war. It 
is significant that General Fedor von Bock has been 
made commander of the Austrian troops. This 
general has been stationed at Dresden, which has 
been the headquarters of the command, studying and 


planning for a war with Czechoslovakia. The sig- 
nificance of the elevation of this general, an expert in 
matters of a Czech war, to the position of control in 
the Austrian army is readily seen. General von Bock 
has been an ardent monarchist, but he is trusted by 
the N azis, as is evidenced by the fact that he was 
spared in the army purge in which Fritsch, von Loob, 


and other military commanders were ousted. 
* * * 


WAKEFIELD’S ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE years ago Colonel 
Amos Boardman of Wakefield, Mass., invited a preacher of 
Universalism into the community. One of the first results of 
this hospitality on Colonel Boardman’s part was that the Con- 
gregational church voted “to separate itself from Col. Amos 
Boardman.” Colonel Boardman was not daunted, and with the 
aid of six other laymen of the community organized the First 
Universalist Society of Wakefield. 

From Sunday, May 15, to May 22 last, the Wakefield Uni- 
versalist Church celebrated its first one hundred and twenty-five 
years. The celebration opened Sunday morning, May 15, when 
the service was conducted and the sermon preached by the 
minister, Dr. John M. Ratcliff. At 7.45 in the evening a historical 
lecture illustrated by slides was given by A. Leon Cutler of 
Groton. Mr. Cutler, whose lecture traced the century and a 
quarter development of the Wakefield church, gave the centen- 
nial lecture twenty-five years ago. 

For these celebrations a complete and well-arranged exhibit 
of pictures and documents was placed in the church auditorium. 
The collection included pictures of the building, in all of its 
different periods of development, beginning with the small one- 
story meetinghouse over a century ago. There were also pic- 
tures of the various ministers and leading laymen, records of 
pew bills and the original deed. The most important item in 
the exhibit was the first furniture of the church, including a 
hand-made pulpit made by one of the first parishioners. This 
pulpit, a fine specimen of hand craftsmanship, has recently been 
restored by the Wakefield people. 

Thursday evening, May 19, the anniversary banquet was 
held. The meal itself was served by the women’s society of the 
church. Dr. John M. Ratcliff presented the toastmaster, Dr. T. 
Folsom Park. Dr. Park introduced Dr. Austin Rice, minister 
of the First Congregational Church, and Dr. Rice brought 
greetings from the Congregational church and from the ministers 
of the community. He spoke of the importance of the contribu- 
tion of the Wakefield Universalist church to the community, and 
spoke with especial feeling of his personal memories of the min- 
istry of Dr. Warren S. Perkins, for many years beloved pastor 
of the Wakefield parish. 

Miss Gertrude Tingley, former soloist of the parish, and 
now professor of music at Bradford Junior College, entertained 
with a group of vocal selections. 

The toastmaster then presented Wakefield’s first citizen, 
Cyrus Dolbeare, editor of The Wakefield Item, and called on Mr. 
Dolbeare to speak for the community. 

Miss F. Addie Mansfield, chairman of the general celebra- 
tion committee, spoke briefly of the importance of the women 
who, in the pioneer days, also helped to establish Universalism 
in Wakefield, although they do not appear prominently in the 
historical records. 

The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone brought the greetings of 
the Universalist Publishing House to the Wakefield people. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons brought the greetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

Dr. Guy Robbins of Lawrence, Mass., spoke on behalf of 
the former pastors of the church. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention, spoke as representative of the General Convention. 
Mr. Bicknell recalled the difficult days of economic depression, 
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in the midst of which the founders of the Wakefield parish had 
the courage to carry on and establish a Universalist church. 
He challenged the present members of the Wakefield church to 
carry on in the spirit and with the same degree of courage and 
community usefulness which has made the church an important 
servant of the community during the last 125 years. 

' One notable thing about this parish celebration was the 
large number of people at the banquet who had been present 
twenty-five years ago at the centennial celebration. Wakefield 
is a church whose members stay with it loyally. Among those 
present at this banquet who have long been active servants of 
the church were Miss F. Addie Mansfield, for twenty-five years 
director of religious education, and Theodore Whitney, president 
of the Massachusetts State Convention, who has for twenty- 
eight years been superintendent of the Sunday school at Wake- 
field. 

1 TET a hed be 
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A DAY WITH THE MINISTER 
Arthur W. McDavitt 


HIS all happened on a very hot Sunday in July. It was one 

of those days in which about everything happens and when 

one is the least prepared for it. The preceding night was too 

hot for sleep, consequently I was in no condition for the strenuous 

day before me. I was up at six and found the thermometer 

had climbed to ninety-eight, and it kept climbing until it reached 
one hundred and twelve by two in the afternoon. 

The telephone began to buzz before I could eat my breakfast. 
First, the superintendent of the church school was ill and would 
not be present to preside. Would I get some one to take his 
place? Next a teacher called to explain her absence. Would I 
take her class? Ialready had a class to teach. 

On my way to the church a neighbor called me in to see 
her husband, who was very ill. She was standing on the porch 
watching for me to come along. Would I offera prayer. I knew 
the poor man was not long for this world. 

When I reached the church I found a transient in my study 
waiting for me. He claimed to be ill and wanted help. He 
blamed his sickness on the poor food he had eaten in the local 
mission and at the Transient Camp. I happened to be a direc- 
tor in the mission and knew his claims were false. Fortunately 
I had a doctor in an adjoining room. He was called in and found 
the man was in perfectly good health. He had come into the 
church just before services to embarrass us. He thought we 
would not turn a man away at this hour. He thought rightly. 

The church school started at nine o’clock. I presided, led 
the singing and taught the class. The school closed just in time 
for me to begin the morning service at ten. No chance to relax 
and collect my thoughts, which were well scattered by this time. 
The service lasted fifty-eight minutes, leaving me two minutes 
to walk a block to the mortuary for a funeral service. 

I arrived on the dot. But the family had to be met, order 
of service arranged and quiet restored, for the service was for a 
woman who was leaving several children, one very small. The 
service went along well enough until the closing song. This was 
not in accord with the service I conducted, but very emotional. 
The family became hysterical and there was much confusion be- 
fore we were on our way to the cemetery. 

My car with a driver was waiting for me. We were due for 
a second funeral at one o’clock, forty-five miles away. The 
cemetery was on the road to the second engagement, so little 
time was lost. There was no time for lunch, but sandwiches had 
been provided. These were munched while driving as rapidly 
as safety permits. The heat was almost unbearable by this time, 
and the speeding car generating more heat made the journey 
most difficult. Most of the way we were compelled to drive 
with the window closed. Our first real difficulty was due to a 
sixteen-mile detour, over a rough, dusty road. 

We arrived safely. The usual routine was attended to, the 
family interviewed, order of service arranged and the service 
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was begun. In thirty minutes the service was over. The ser- 
vice was turned over to a fraternal order, which relieved me of 
the responsibility of going to the cemetery. This is the only 
fraternal service I ever enjoyed. 

We were now on our way to another funeral, sixteen miles 
away, over the detour mentioned. We were due at two o’clock, 
and we arrived at exactly the right second. There was more 
delay while arrangements were being made. This service was 
largely attended and there was much delay in getting on our way 
to the cemetery, which was on the road back home, where a 
fourth funeral was to be conducted at four o’clock. There was 
an opportunity to slow down before reporting for this engage- 
ment. I arrived home in time to wash in cold water, sit under a 
fan for a few minutes and relax. There was nothing unusual 
about this service. It lasted thirty minutes, but there was a trip 
to the country for the interment. 

I was glad to get home. But there was no rest when I ar- 
rived, since there was a young couple sitting in the front room to 
get married. I pulled myself together and put all I had into 
the service. I must have overdone this part of the service, since 
there was much weeping. 

After the young people had been sent on their happy way, 
I was handed a list of telephone calls to answer. One had to do 
with the death of a neighbor (not the one previously referred to). 
Would I call and arrange for the funeral? I went immediately to 
this house of bereavement and did what I could do to console 
the troubled. . Again there was a request for a prayer. 

Home again and then a bite to eat. By this time I was too 
weary to care for food. ButIate. The heat was almost as severe 
as in the middle of the day and there was no spot cool enough 
to rest. I got into the car and headed north, where I hoped to 
find a breeze. I drove until late and returned home for rest. 
Thus a long day came to a close. I was in fairly good condition 
after such a strenuous day, but I paid for it the following days. 
The next day my head was in a whirl. I am glad that such 
experiences are not very common in the life of this minister. 

koe OF 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 


HE 101st annual meeting of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention was held in Unity Church, Oak Park, May 11-14. 
Sessions of the Universalist Women’s Missionary Associa- 

tion and the Department of Religious Education were held dur- 
ing these three days in conjunction with the State Convention. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, president of the State Convention, 
opened the evening meeting on Wednesday. Dr. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, president of the General Convention, gave the address. 
An informal gathering in Unity House, following the address, 
gave visitors an opportunity to renew acquaintances. 

Business sessions of the U. W. M. A. and the State Conven- 
tion were held on Thursday morning, May 12. William D. Kerr, 
treasurer of the State Convention for the past eighteen years, 
gave a comparative report of his office which was most enlighten- 
ing to his audience. The Rey. William R. Bennett, pastor of 
the Elgin church, addressed the delegates, his subject being 
““Power.”’ 

Thursday afternoon sessions were given over to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, with the chairman, the Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, presiding. The Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pastor 
of the Universalist church of Waterloo, Iowa, spoke on “‘Inter- 
mediate and Senior Methods and Materials.” 

On Thursday evening, the Convention Church service was 
held in Unity Temple. Appropriate music by- Miss Mildred 
Chinlund, soloist of the entertaining church, accompanied by the 
organist, Mr. Finnemore, was enjoyed. Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
conducted the devotionals and the occasional sermon was 
preached by the Rev. James McKnight of the Avon Federated 
Church. The Rev. H. L. Michael of the Federated Church of 
Sycamore conducted the communion service. 

Business sessions of the State Convention were continued 
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on Friday morning, May 13, with the Rev. O. G. Colegrove con- 
ducting the devotionals. Reports of sessional committees were 
given at this time. 

Convention officers were re-elected as follows: President, 
Dr. Frank D. Adams; vice-president, Mrs. Holbrook: Mulford; 
secretary, Mrs. George F. Brink; treasurer, William D. Kerr. 
Trustees for a three year term are Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria 
and Harold A. Scheebe of Elgin. 

The most important recommendation brought to the Con- 
vention was the consideration of the increase of scholarships for 
leaders to attend summer institutes, from two to five from each 
parish. 

Following adjournment of the business sessions of the Con- 
vention, all gathered to hear an address on ‘The Use of Drama 
and Pageantry in Church School Worship,” by Prof. Guy Oliver 
of the Department of Speech, North Central College, sponsored 
by the Department of Religious Education. 

The Women’s Friendship Luncheon was served in Unity 
House, where greetings from the Oak Park Church Federation 
and the associate Alliance of the Unitarian Churches were given 
by their respective presidents. 

The Women’s Friendship Luncheon was served in Unity 
House, where greetings from the Oak Park Church Federation and 
the Associate Alliance of the Unitarian Churches were given by 
their respective presidents. 

The final sessions of the U. W. M. A. opened with music 
furnished by the Mothersingers of Oak Park, a group of young 
women, singing both secular and sacred groups. The address of 
the afternoon was given by Mrs. E. E. Morrill of Chicago, her 
subject being ‘‘Changing Horizons.”’ 

The Convention banquet was served in Unity House on 
Friday evening, the president of the Convention presiding. 
William D. Kerr served as toastmaster. A group of spring songs 
were sung by Miss Chinlund. 

The outstanding address of the Convention was given at 
this time by Dr. Douglas Horton, minister of the United Church 
of Hyde Park, Chicago. His subject was “The Church Puts on 
Her Strength,” and the address proved to be most interesting and 
inspiring. 


A PARABLE OF WARNING 
Glenn Welmer Douglas 


OW it came to pass on a day that the peripatetic got himself 
into his chariot to drive unto a town that is in distance 
about two-score furlongs. And as the peripatetic passed through 
the neighboring village he saw a young man standing by the 
wayside (for so it is that they of this generation would rather 
wait than to walk). And the peripatetic indicated to know 
whether the young man would come up into the chariot, and 
hardly had the same been brought to a halt ere the young man 
was at the door to enter therein. And the two rode on pleasantly 
together. And as they came nigh a certain place, the young man 
did relate an adventure which had befallen him at that spot. 
For he was riding on the running-board of an exceeding great 
chariot which was a bearer of burdens. And it came to pass 
that the steering gear gave way, and the chariot plunged through 
a wall, and overturned on the side where the young man was 
standing, but he himself was thrown clear, so he did not die but 
lived. 

Now as they came unto the town where both would be, the 
young man said to the peripatetic, as he bade him farewell: 
“Look out for slippery places.’”” And this the young man said 
with right good will, and the peripatetic bade the young man 
farewell in the same spirit, thinking the young man had done 
well. 

Then soon the peripatetic brought his chariot to the way- 
side, and having sealed windows and doors, he adventured him- 
self into the market-place. And he came unto a place painted 
red. And he beheld divers things for sale, and he entered therein 
and did buy of such wares as are sold for few pence. And he 
said unto himself, “How many of my neighbors have light enough 


and to spare, while mine on the page grows dimmer and glimmer. 
Go, now, I will procure me a bulb yet larger and brighter, and 
will let my light shine.” And when he had done so and gathered 
all things together that he had bought, the damsel who presented 
him with the packages said unto him: ‘‘Beware lest in transit 
thou break the bulb thou hast bought.” 

And the peripatetic returned thanks unto the damsel that 
she had been so thoughtful and kind. And he recollected that 
he had been warned twice in the same afternoon. He also re- 
called the warnings contained in the Holy Book, and he read in 
the place where it is written: ‘‘When I say unto the wicked 
‘Thou shalt surely die,’ and thou givest him not warning .. . . 
to save his life, the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, 
but his blood will I require at thy hand. . . . Nevertheless, if 
thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, if he do not turn 
from his way he shall die in his iniquity; but thou hast delivered 
thy soul.’ 

And the peripatetic thought within himself: “Even the 
Most High doth give friendly warning, for is it not written that 
he ‘‘is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance’? And the Lord Christ himself, while here 
upon earth, gave parables of warning, for what else be the par- 
able of the wise and foolish virgins, the parable of the talents 
and others? 

And the peripatetic said: ‘‘I who have been warned will also 
give warning, and I will say unto such church members as have 
become remiss in their duties: Knowest thou not that thou shalt 
be called to give account of thy stewardship? And though thou 
be as full of excuses as the shore is of sands, what will it avail 
thee, since all things are naked and open unto him with whom thou 
hast to do? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the sinner and ungodly appear?”’ 

And the peripatetic who had given warning to others re- 
solved that he would give warning to himself, lest, when he had 
preached to others, he might himself become a castaway. And he 
remembered that it is written: ‘““He that, being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy.” 

And of what avail is the red light at the crossing except thou 
heedest it? Therefore the peripatetic crieth unto all men that 
they should heed such words as are written in Holy Writ, and to 
be thankful for such sayings as those of the young man by the 
wayside and of the damsel, the daughter of Woolworth. 


* * * 


LESSON IN AMERICANISM 


Out of the rough-and-tumble fracas which disrupted a meet- 
ing of the German-American Bund in New York Wednesday night 
to celebrate Hitler’s birthday has come, by an ironic coincidence, 
one of the best lessons in Americanism offered to the nation in a 
long time. Otto Geissler, a German youth who has been in this 
country three years, was accused by a Jewish war veteran of 
violating New York’s Sullivan law by wearing a long knife or 
bayonet as part of his imitation Nazi uniform. When Geissler 
appeared in court Thursday he had no counsel. The magistrate 
requested Joseph Ellison, a member of the voluntary defenders’ 
committee of the Legal Aid Society, to defend the lad. 

Ellison is a Jew, but he believed the young German was in- 
nocent of any criminal intent in wearing the scabbard and knife, 
and he successfully pleaded his cause before the court. After 
the acquittal the Jewish lawyer and his German client smilingly 
shook hands and posed for photographs. Ellison said that al- 
though he could not forget that Jewish lawyers were barred from 
practicing in German courts, he was glad to defend the young 
Nazi because he believed the boy had been wrongfully accused. 
“Take that thought back to your organization,” he said to the 
boy, patting him on the shoulder. 

Americanism does not always mean tolerance. For one 
thing, it means intolerance of any form of injustice. The Jewish 
lawyer showed himself to be a staunch American by refusing to 
stand aside when he saw that an injustice might be done even to 
an enemy of his race.—Boston Herald. 
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WILL CONSIDER THE SERVETUS MATTER 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

“As to using the humanistic services, theists can use all the 
‘services—humanists only part.”” How do you get that way? 
I’m not referring to the above ambiguity, but to what I suppose 
you mean, that humanists cannot use theistic services, that is the 
historic Christian worship materials. Well, they do, don’t they? 
You wear a Genevan gown and you are not a Calvinist, and would 
not burn a Servetus. Or would you? Calvin was a kindly soul 
except when he met someone with a different theology. You 
use the word God. It does not mean the same to you as it did to 
‘Thomas Aquinas. So! You must not use it! Don’t be silly! 

Harold Scott. 


Fori Collins, Colo. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST TEMPERANCE FORCES 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Nothing Sacred” was the title given to a recent moving 
picture. That title came to mind when I read the following 
statement prominently displayed on many pages of a liquor 
trade journal: ‘Fathers’ Day, June 19th, offers a unique oppor- 
tunity to retail liquor package stores for promotional campaigns 
to increase the sales of wines and liquors. Write to Fathers’ 
Day Liquor Promotion Bureau .... New York City for de- 
tailed information on how you can benefit by Fathers’ Day 
sales.” 

Six months ago the liquor interests were promoting sales 
by picturing a rosy-cheeked, red-nosed Santa Claus suggesting 
that the true holiday spirit be placed under the Christmas tree. 
Substitute an exploding fire-cracker for Santa, alter the wording a 
little, and you have the booze ads for the great national holiday 
July 4. 

In a syndicated column used for the promotion of drinking 
alcohol appeared the following question: ‘“Would you kindly 
print a recipe for a party punch appropriate for young people of 
about sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years of age?’’ To which the 
columnist supplied the recipe for a concoction containing wine, 
brandy, and rum that would make an adolescent bleary-eyed. 
What a pity that there are parents who would ask such a ques- 
tion! 

Once in a while we discover instances in which the liquor 

interests are solicitous of the welfare of youth. Out in Milwaukee 
the Tavern Owners’ Association held a meeting in protest at the 
two a. m. closing hour. The head of the Association is quoted as 
saying, “You guys are d fools if you don’t get organized and 
Tun the newspapers and the government. The taverns must 
stay open all night so that the children of good citizens will not be 
brought up in speakeasies and jungle dives after legitimate 
taverns are closed.”’ 
There was once a great Universalist layman named Henry 
Metcalf, who lifted a powerful voice in the temperance cause. 
Reading a speech which he made at a temperance convention in 
1897 I came across one paragraph which seems as appropriate 
today as it did forty years ago. ‘‘Nine-tenths of the adult Amer- 
ican people of every rank and profession sadly need temperance 
education,” he said, ‘‘a good many of them as to their own present 
habits, a good many of them as to existing public conditions, and 
all of them as to their duties to others. The temperance re- 
former’s most important field of duty today is not in the slums. 
Until good society and the intelligent classes in and out of the 
church recognize and respect the claims upon them of duty and 
consistency, work in the slums will count for little. I do not 
mean to speak unkindly; but the duty of today can have no 
tolerance for sophistry and evasion, and to those of us who know 
the misery and the peril of existing conditions either flattery or 
silence is a sin of deep dye.” 

Some months ago when I wrote a letter for “Reactions” 
about this outrageous traffic in beverage alcohol I felt that I was 


Reactions of Our Readers 


one of very few Universalists rash enough to speak out against 
this body and soul destroying business, and unkind enough to 
insist that church people ought to be abstainers for their per- 
sonal benefit and as an example to the young people. Since 
that time, to my amazement and satisfaction, I have discovered 
that the Universalist temperance forces are not a mere corporal’s 
guard but a growing regiment. Wasn’t it the psalmist of old 
who sang, ‘“‘Beware of an army with banners flying’? 

Robert F. Needham. 


* * 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OLD POTTER HOUSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Etz has forwarded me a letter stating that recently a 
loyal Universalist lady had been in the Potter House, and had 
been upset by the fact that there were leaks in the roof and that 
the plaster was falling. She asked whether the Association or the 
denomination at large could not start a fund to do the necessary 
work. 

Yesterday afternoon I was in the Potter House. Mrs. 
Siska, the occupant of the tenant’s half, had been delinquent in 
her house-cleaning, and I stirred her up on it. There was one 
little place by the stairway where plaster had begun to fall, and 
Mrs. Siska proudly showed me where she had done a very ac- 
ceptable patching job last week. She has a lovely assortment of 
flowers growing about the door which she tends carefully, and 
both she and Mr. Siska, with their broken English, are eager to 
be good tenants and try to please. 

I was up under the roof. It is wood shingle, and, although 
the general condition is fair, there are lots of places where day- 


’ light shows through. The head of the farm and property com- 


mittee tells me that last year the Association put a new, tight 
roof on Mr. Siska’s kitchen, which is adjacent to the main house; 
and that within the coming two weeks an attempt would be 
made to patch the main roof with new shingles. The kitchen 
roof was simply a matter of tar paper. 

The interior of the memorial portion of the house is begin- 
ning to need a coat of white paint. The papering, especially up- 
stairs, is in very bad shape. The flooring, especially in front of 
the entrance to the chamber of prayer, needs repair. 

We of Murray Grove have faith that these things can be 
done somehow this summer. We have been aware of the roof, 
and hope that the patching will hold. If someone wants to give 
the Association $75, it will go a long way toward papering and 
painting and putting the memorial section in excellent order for 
this summer’s visitors. Or, if someone wants to offer to supply 
the ‘‘elbow-grease”’ I am sure we can have someone else supply 
the paint. The papering includes four rooms and would have to 
be done professionally. 

The hotel, which last year looked quite dilapidated, this 
year looks like a brand new building in a coat of fresh paint. 
The ‘‘East’’ house is razed, the Miller trees are bigger and finer 
than ever, and Murray Grove is very attractive. The Assocla- 
tion is doing a splendid job in providing a place where the de- 
nomination can stay to view the birthplace of American Uni- 
versalism. The immediate, next job is the Potter House. We 
want the denomination to help us to put this building, the 
heart of our Church, in such shape that we can be proud of it. 
We thank the loyal Universalist lady, and Dr. Etz, for their part. 
The Association will do its part. If you want to do your part, 
come to Murray Grove this summer, or write the undersigned. 

Walter Gabell, Jr. 

6316 Fairhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


“Femininity, coquetry, and romance’’ were the dominant 
notes in the new women’s styles shown in recent fashion shows in 
New York. It’s sporting to make this announcement right out 
in public and thus give the men a chance to get away in time.— 
Unity. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


To Honor Rufus Jones 
Children of Light. In Honor of Rufus 

Jones. Edited by Howard H. Brinton. 

(Macmillan. $3.50.) 

In recognition of the light and leading 
given to the Society of Friends and the 
Christian world by Rufus Jones, a group 
of students of Quaker history presented 
him on his seventy-fifth birthday with a 
volume of essays on Quaker subjects. As 
Howard Brinton suggests, a volume de- 
voted to the philosophy of religion, or one 
dealing with the work of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee during and 
since the war, would have been equally 
appropriate as a tribute to a man who has 
combined philosophy, practical religion, 
and historical insight. 

Dr. Rufus Jones has clearly demon- 
strated that the Society of Friends is not 
an isolated phenomenon; it began as the 
culmination of a movement that had dis- 
tant sources, a movement to restore to 
Christianity the primacy of direct re- 
ligious experience, which had been neg- 
lected and depreciated by the highly or- 
ganized Roman Church and by the Prot- 
estants in their reliance on the written 
word of ancient Scripture. He showed 
that Quakerism “‘is one of the fundamental 
manifestations of a spirit in Christianity 
which has never been without some wit- 
ness.” 

“Children of the Light’’ was an early, 
and very beautiful, name for the Quakers. 
The essays in this book deal with the ways 
in which some of the ‘‘children’’ followed 
“‘the light.”” First we read of the founders 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and then 
of Quaker connections with Europe; next 
are essays on Quakers during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and finally several es- 
says treat the influence of Quakerism. 
® This volume will fail of its purpose if 
it is received only as a monument to a‘man 
whose work is not yet done—Rufus Jones 
is at present energetically traveling round 
the world on a mission of reconciliation; 
it depicts a phase or aspect of religious 
development which is of universal signif- 
icance but which is better studied in such 
concrete ‘‘cases’” than in the generaliza- 
tions of those works on “church history”’ 
which make passing reference to the “‘mys- 
tical sects.” 

This is a worthy tribute to a man who 
has inspired so many, including the various 
authors of the book, to read history under- 
standingly and yet with the critical eyes of 
exact scholarship. H. G. Wood of Wood- 
brooke, Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard, 
William I. Hull and Charles F. Jenkins 
of Swarthmore, and Anna Cox Brinton of 
Pendle Hill are among the well-known 
Quaker authors. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House! 


Verse of the Revolt 


Social Song and Other Verse. By 
Robert Whitaker. (Published for the 
author, 15 Lyndon Ave., Los Gatos, 
Calif., by the Banner Press, Atlanta, 
Ga. $2.00.) 


Robert Whitaker is a man whose mood 
“find’s life’s completion in the common 
good,” and so he finds it worth living. But 
he knows that many do not and that this 
is not their fault nor their Maker’s. He 
hates every sham or lie that conceals in- 
justice or indifference to injustice, and in 
his verse he pours out his passionate pro- 
test. 

No recent or time-serving recruit to 
proletarian sympathizers, Robert Whit- 
aker has spoken and written of social 
wrongs for many years with a consistent 
sincerity, and his words have been matched 
by his life. Bitter he is at times for the 
sake of others. And it is not easy to be 
complacent if one has once sensed the 
poignant contrast between Nature’s boun- 
ty under California’s skies and man’s in- 
humanity to man. 


“No two are ever brothers at their best 
Until their brotherhood includes the rest.” 


That is Robert Whitaker’s theme. 
He recalls Ernest Crosby and Edwin Mead, 
not to mention greater names. Verse this 
is, rather than poetry, but its author will 
not care what we call it if only we read it 
and respond to its challenge. 


* * 


American Orators 


Lords of Speech. By Edgar De Witt 
Jones. (Willett, Clark. $2.00.) 


The president of the Federal Council of 
Churches has been a student of effective 
oratory. In this book he gives brief ac- 
counts of fifteen American orators, with 
some analysis of their oratorical gifts. 
Such political leaders as Patrick Henry, 
Lincoln, Bryan and Wilson; Phillips and 
Ingersoll among reformers; Beecher and 
Brooks among the preachers, are his 
subjects. 

The book would have been of great 
value to those who seek to understand and 
emulate the great speakers if fewer men 
had been discussed and more had been 
said about their habits of preparation and 
delivery. 

* * 
Christian Missions 
The Christian Message in a Non-Chris- 
tian World. By Hendrik Kraemer. 

(Harper. $3.00.) 

For the International Missionary Coun- 
cil Dr. Kraemer, professor of the History 
of Religions at Leyden, has written a 
comprehensive survey of the transition 
through which the world is passing, the 
ethic and faith the Christian Church can 


offer, the non-Christian systems of life and! 
thought, and the methods of missionary 
movements. 

Dr. Kraemer has no sympathy with the: 
fundamental point of view represented by 
the volume “Rethinking Missions,’’ which 
we enthusiastically welcomed. ‘In the 
light of Christian revelation all apparent 
similarities are dissimilarities.” The only 
real point of contact between Chris- 


~ tianity and the non-Christian world is, for 


Dr. Kraemer, in the missionary himself. 

To appraise any part of this work would 
require a lengthy treatment of its attitude: 
towards the non-Christian religions, and 
this we can not here undertake, nor should 
we think it profitable. 


ORF hae 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
On the Trail of Truth. By John Milton 
Moore. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Dr. Moore, until recently an active 
leader in Baptist and Church Federation 
enterprises, tells us in this book about his. 
struggle for reality and realism in his re- 
ligious work. It is a sincere story by a 
man who strove always to be honest with 
himself and with his people. The territory 
his trail led him through is not that which 
young preachers of today must pass 
through, but the essential problem does 
not change from one generation to another. 

The prophet must face a critic in himself 
and enemies around him. In his quiet 
evening years Dr. Moore says cheerfully 
“T would do it again.” 


* * 


Bible Characters 


Little Known Young People of the 
Bible. By Eveleen Harrison. (Round 
Table Press. $1.25.) 

For boys and girls, this re-telling of 
Bible stories about young people is on a 
high level of taste and religious interpreta- 
tion. No artificial introduction of doc- 
trinal interests spoils the simple, well- 
told tales. Read after the relevant pas- 
sages of the Bible, they would help any 
boy or girl to a better appreciation of the 
Bible itself. 

ES co 


Simple Truth about God 


God in Our Lives. By Rolland W. 
Schloerb. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Dr. Schloerb, the successor of Charles 
W. Gilkey at Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, answers thoughtfully but simply 
the question put by a layman in his con- 
gregation. ‘‘What does this Church mean 
when it uses the word God?’’ Religion is 
more than a quest. It is a response to a 
Reality which is actively at work creating 
(with human help) the highest form of 
life. This response involves the appre- 
ciation and the use of actually existing 
resources which make possible a life of 
radiant joy and God-inspired service. 
This answer to the layman’s question is 
clearly stated in successive chapters. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


IT IS ALWAYS A QUESTION 

Not until June 
30 of each year can 
we tell whether or 
not the General 
Sunday School As- 
sociation is to close 
its books with a 
balanced budget. 
Many pledges 
made by individuals, church schools and 
darge groups are paid throughout the year. 
Many others do not come in until some- 
time in June. The same is true of per 
capitas. And these two—‘“‘free will’ con- 
tributions and per capita dues—are our 
chief sources of income. As things stand 
now it will take many of these payments 
to balance our budget for 1937-38. 

This is a reminder then to schools that 
have not yet helped in the support of the 
G.S.S. A. for the current year. To in- 
dividuals—former contributors or those 
who have never before made a gift—it is 
‘an urgent invitation to help support an 
organization which is rendering unique and 
significant service throughout the de- 
nomination. 

Will the G. S. S. A. balance its budget 
this year? Much depends upon the answer 
to that question. And your contribution 
will help determine the answer. 


* * 


THE FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


There is a rich tradition in the Univer- 
salist Church which constitutes a source 
of inspiration to hundreds who have par- 
ticipated in it. It is a tradition of sun and 
sea and sand and pine. It is a tradition 
of music and song, of organ and violin, of 
choirs and of melodies around the camp- 
fire. It is a tradition of clear thinking, of 
heated argument, of friendly discussion. 
It is a tradition of leaders and teachers 
with power to impart new light and new 
enthusiasm. It is a tradition of listeners 
and learners concerned with the business of 
religious education. It is—Ferry Beach. 

The directors of the Institute are proud 
to announce in detail the interesting, 
helpful program for the week of July 16- 
23. Dr. William Wallace Rose is to be the 
preacher at the service in the grove on 
Sunday, July 17. Courses of study include: 

The New Testament: Its Content and 
Values—Dr. Rolland Emerson Wolfe. 

Working with Intermediates—Miss Alice 
M. Harrison. 

Understanding Our Pupils—Mrs. Tracy 
M. Pullman. 

First Steps in World Friendship—Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

Centers of Concern for Young People— 
Rey. G. Douglas Frazier. 

Toward a More Effective Church School 
—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman. 

The Institute has been increasing rapidly 


in size during recent years. Last year our 
facilities were crowded to capacity. This 
makes it imperative that church schools 
discuss the matter early and as soon as 
possible send in reservations to Miss An- 
drews at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Ferry Beach is a school where we go to 
learn facts and techniques. But more 
than that, Ferry Beach is a fellowship 
where we gather to receive inspiration and 
power. You will be better teachers for 
getting into the spirit of this Universalist 
enterprise. You will have more light. 
You will have more enthusiasm. Your 
church school will know it. It will show 
in results. Come to Ferry Beach! 

Tracy M. Pullman. 


om te” 


OUR WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
LEARNS ABOUT MINERS 


A twenty-minute worship period seems a 
short time in which to present the growing 
need of a great class of society, don’t you 
think? As we thought about it, in prepara- 
tion for the special offering for the chil- 
dren of miners, we decided to give our en- 
tire class time, as well as our worship 
period, to this study. Our junior class 
had just completed an Easter unit, so it 
would not mean breaking into a course for 
them. Our junior high boys were likewise 
at the point of changing units of study. 
For our junior high girls it did mean break- 
ing into their study of the Beginnings of 
the Universalist Church. The senior 
young people have discussions more or less 
unrelated, so this would not upset their 
program. With this background we set 
about to provide real study material. 

Our kindergarten class includes nursery 
age also, so we decided at once to eliminate 
them from any real study. The primary 
department had just concluded an Easter 
unit, so for them we secured the booklet 
in the Modern Church School series en- 
titled, ‘‘Children and Labor Problems.”’ 
Their leader prepared herself to handle as 
effectively as possible in two Sundays the 
study presented by Frances Somers Riggs 
called ‘“‘A Third Grade Enters a Danger- 
ous Area.” From the same book the junior 
group used as a guide to its study ‘Juniors 
and Industrial Problems,’’ by Edna May 
Baxter. The junior high, senior and young 
people’s groups united for a presentation 
and discussion of the problem. On the first 
Sunday, this was an elaboration of the 
“‘sermonette” of the worship service, in 
which we followed the program suggested 
by the G.S.S. A., but with a discussion. 

In advance of the first Sunday, each 
teacher was supplied with some of the 
literature, excerpts of reports, etc., from 
the G.S.S. A. We secured from the U.S. 
Government Department of Mines and 
other sources, pictures of the process of 
mining and of mining communities. These 


were passed around. From National Geo- 
graphics we secured statistics regarding the 
coal deposits in the country, the relative 
workableness of the sections, the numbers 
of persons employed, ete. In addition, for 
our first worship period, we had an out- 
line map of the United States, mounted on 
heavy dark blue mounting board, on which 
we had blocked in the bituminous mining 
areas in which we were interested. One of 
our teachers who works in the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor knew 
something of the conditions about which 
we were concerned. This added greatly 
to our interest and information. 

When I came to Washington I found all 
church school classes and most of the 
church organizations helping a colored 
family that lived near by and was in need, 
by supplying them with milk. Imagine 
my delight, when preparing for this miners’ 
study, to discover that the father of the 
family had worked for fifteen years as a 
miner in Alabama. When asked if he 
would come and tell us about it, he was de- 
lighted to help us—hadn’t we helped him? 
So the second Sunday he presented his 
story in the class period. 

This part of our project would have 
been more satisfactory if our mining 
friend had worked more recently in the 
mines. Most of his experience was when 
machinery was just starting to make in- 
roads on hand labor, and before oil as fuel 
was much used. So many of the conditions 
which had caused the situation we were 
interested to aid, were not first-hand knowl- 
edge to him. However, his presence as an 
actual miner was of value. And the fact 
that he was helping us as we had helped 
him and his family was of double value. 
During the worship service we received 
the offering. 

When all was in and duly counted, we 
found that we were able to send $6.00 
to help in this rehabilitation process. And 
ours is not a large school—under forty 
were in attendance and every one con- 
tributed something. As far as our juniors 
were concerned, their interest still holds, 
for at their own request they are gathering 
clothes which they want to pack and send 
themselves to the Friends Headquarters 
in Philadelphia for the people in the area 
about which they studied. 

On Mothers’ Day one of the girls came 
rushing into my office before church school 
saying, ‘‘Miss Yates, did you hear Jerry 
Belcher last Sunday at 1.30?” I knew 
that Jerry Belcher interviews “interesting 
neighbors”’ each week over the air, but I 
had not heard him. ‘‘No, whom did he 
interview last Sunday?” was my reply. 
“Some miners and their families near 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. And everything 
they said was just like what you said. I’m 
awfully glad we can help them.” 

I CRN 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION AND 


INSTITUTE 

We are glad to make some definite an- 
nouncements about the program for the 
annual Y. P. C. U. Convention and the 
Young People’s Institute, which will be 
held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, 
July 8-16. 

The Convention 

The Convention sessions will open on 
Friday evening after supper with President 
Benjamin B. Hersey of Maine presiding. 
The occasional address by Dr. William 
Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., will follow 
the annual address of the president. 

Business session will be held on Satur- 
day, followed by the annual banquet and 
dance on Saturday night. 

Special speakers besides Dr. Rose will 
be Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion, who will speak 
following luncheon on Saturday, and Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, who will 
preach the sermon Sunday morning. 

The installation of officers will be held in 
conjunction with the Sunday morning 
church service. 


The Institute 


Officially opening at 5 p. m. on Sunday, 
July 10, the Institute will again be under 
the leadership of Rey. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, as dean. 


Courses and Instructors: 


The Story of Universalism: Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. An up-to- 
date interpretation of our faith for new- 
comers to Ferry Beach. 

Gold-mining for Religion: Rev. Weston 
A. Cate of Auburn, Maine. A course de- 
signed for the older members of the In- 
stitute. A course for delving into the truths 
of religion as they can be applied for daily 
living. 

A Y. P. C. U. Clinic: Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., of Norwich, Conn. This course 
speaks for itself in that it will search with 
the pupil for a clearer understanding of 
the methods being used in the local unions. 
Unioners should bring with them local 
Y. P. C. U. problems to be presented and 
discussed. 

Leaders of Israel: Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton of Portsmouth, N. H. Presenting 
an intimate picture of the lives of the 
people who lived in Old Testament days 
and the part they played in the develop- 
ment of Christianity. This course is de- 
signed for the older members of the In- 
stitute. 

Rey. Vilma Szantho, Unitarian woman 
minister from Rumania, who has been 
studying in this country during the past 
year, will be the special speaker on Sunday 
evening, the 10th, and will tell of the 
liberal religious church work of central 


Europe with particular emphasis on the 
work of youth. 

Classes will be held each morning, and 
are designed for young people of all ages. 
Morning chapel will be in charge of one 
faculty member for the week. The same 


applies also to evening vespers and the 
Friendship Circle gatherings. Special group. 
conferences are held each evening after 
vespers. 

The ‘“‘Beachcombers”’ initiation and cere-- 
mony will take place on Tuesday, July 12, 
at 8.30 p. m. 

For rates, registration blanks, and fur- 
ther information, write to National Y. P. 
C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW SISTER IN SERVICE 


Stop! Look! and pledge your loyalty, 
friendship and support to Martha—our 
new sister in service, now working for 
Christ and youthful womanhood in the 
Blackmer Home in Tokyo. To you, a 
stranger!—to me, a daughter in Christian 
love, for during my service as pastor of 
Mt. Washington Universalist Church, 
Haverhi 1, Mass., some thirty years ago, in 
early spring a very lovely high school girl 
came to hear me preach—then a close and 
rare friendship followed until this earnest 
Christian became really like a daughter to 
me, and in reverence and love in my study 
she made a vow of dedication and conse- 
crated herself to missionary service. Al- 
though at that time a member of a Con- 
gregational church and allocated to foreign 
service in that fellowship, she has at length 
come most truly into her own—brought 
into our Circle of Service where I had 
hoped to serve. I feel that God is indeed 
good to bring into our ranks one who is 
tried, tender, and true in Christian service. 
She has successfully served in Japan. 

We deem a word—a deed—a dollar— 
too small to be effective, but a word has 
saved a soul, and established the religion 
of our Christ—the word was Love. 

A multiplied dollar pays a missionary 
and saves by the word of Truth a thou- 
sand yet unborn, for these return not unto 
our Father void, but with plenteous return 
of harvest and harvesters. 

Greetings to Martha R. Stacy and love 
and support from us to you. 

H. Gertrude Roscoe Coe. 
* * 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL IS IN SES- 
SION 


“The summer school is in session now. 
There seemed to be funds enough in sight 
to cover woodworking, so I hired Andrew 
Frazier to look after that. As I write the 
sound of saw and hammer comes from the 
cellar. The rest of the faculty besides 
Mrs. Boorn and myself consists of Mrs. 
Cora Warren, Miss Winnifred Warren and 
Miss Ethel Frazier. The latter two are 
high school girls who are trying to earn 
their school expense for next year. We 
have about fifty in attendance. I go down 
the river about three miles every day, and 
by the time I reach Friendly House the 
rubber Plymouth is stretched to full ca- 
pacity. 


“We had a very pleasant visit from Mr. 
and Mrs. Treat, even if he did lead me a 
merry chase over some of these mountains. 
We also enjoyed Dr. and Mrs. Fischer 
while they were here. . 

“Also I almost forgot to say that we 
have made an actual beginning on the 
God’s acre plan. Alonzo Warren gave us. 
the use of some land over at his place and 
it has been planted. Mr. Frazier is going 
to do something also on his ground. We 
may not get big results this year, but at 
least we are started.” 

These are excerpts from interesting 
letters received from Mr. Boorn. His 
letters prove to us that something is going 
on in the North Carolina mountain dis- 
trict from early morn until night. Mr. 
Boorn is delighted to learn of the amount. 
pledged by the W. U. M.S. of Massa- 
chusetts for medical healing there. 

* * 


ABOUT THAT LOOM! 


Mr. Ulrich writes: “Mr. Lewis Outlaw 
brought the loom in on his five ton truck, 
and we have it now in the school building, 
where most likely we will be given a room 
in which to set it up temporarily.”’ 

*  * 


THE BUILDING IS GOING UP 


Every day adds a few more timbers to 
the building and a few more stones to the 
fireplace, and the progress on the new ad- 
ministration building to date gives us faith 
to believe it will be finished by June 11— 
the date for completion appearing in our 
contract. We are looking forward to re- 
ceiving the largest gathering ever to as- 
semble at the birthplace of Clara Barton 
in North Oxford, on Tuesday, June 14. 
Our program is shaping up well. Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin and Dr. Priscilla White 
will speak to us of the Camp and its great 
influence throughout the country; Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell will tell us what he thinks 
about the work; and our president, Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood, and several other members 
of the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A., 
are planning to be with us. 

Exercises begin at eleven a. m., following 
which will come the always enjoyable 
social time, with picnic luncheons and 
coffee served to all by the committee. 
But more important is the opportunity to 
see all that has been going on to improve 
the whole estate—so plan to spend the day 
at the Birthplace. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


RANK A. THAYER of Barnard died 
April 1, 1938. He was born at War- 
ren, Sept. 1, 1873, son of Henry and Mary 
(Sullivan) Thayer. The funeral was held 
at the church April 3. Mrs. Thayer was 
chairman of the parish for several years, 
and the son, Forrest A. Thayer, is the town 
clerk, 

Rev. Mabel T. Winch, a Congrega- 
tionalist, was the preacher at Barre, April 
3, and the Convention Superintendent 
April 10, during the Ilness of Rev. L. G. 
Williams. Mr. Williams was able to take 
charge of the communion April 14, and 
he spoke at Montpelier April 28, at an 
educational meeting. James Biggs, past 
president of the State Fish and Game 
Club, spoke at the Men’s Forum April 
7. Homer C. Ladd was moderator at 
the municipal meeting April 20. 

The minister at Bethel, Rev. W. C. 
Harvey, is acting as first aid instructor to 
an enrolled class which had its first meet- 
ing April 20. Mrs. John Noble is one of 
the Windsor County Committee for the 
Vermont Association for the Crippled. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at the Congregational church, 
Bridport, March 20. There was a large 
attendance, the Baptist church uniting for 
the service. In this town, the Northern 
Association of Universalists met June 10 
and 11, 1807, four years after the body 
was organized and in the period when the 
membership included those in several 
states and in Eastern Canada. 

The Unitarian church at Burlington 
united with Baptist, Methodist, Nazarene 
and two Congregational churches in ser- 
vices the week of Easter, and on Easter 
Sunday evening, Rev. S. E. Myers gave 
the discourse at the First Congregational 
Church. Rev. C. P. Hanson spoke at the 
United Church in Colchester through 
April. Dr. Pennoyer was elected to the 
advisory committee of the Vermont Y. M. 
C. A. at the annual meeting here April 22. 
Dr. Paul K. French attended the meeting 
of the American College of Physicians, of 
which he is a member of the board of 
governors, in New York City April 4 to 8. 

Well attended services were held Maun- 
dy Thursday and Easter by Rev. E. L. 
Conklin, at Derby Line. The auditorium 
was beautifully decorated with lilies, snap- 
dragons and ferns. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at East Bethel, Sunday 
afternoon, March 27, Rev. W. C. Harvey 
conducting the service. Repairs have been 
made on the roof of the Universalist church. 

Rev. John A. Thorpe, South Woodbury, 
preached at East Calais, Easter Sunday 
evening. Pupils in Mrs. Carroll J. Lamb’s 
class were her guests in her home, April 2. 
The death of Mrs. Myrtie Huntley Palmer 
Dwinell, March 18, 1938, was a great loss 


to the church and especially to the school 
and choir. She was born at Duxbury, Vt., 
1870, the daughter of Eber and Menta 
(Crossett) Huntley. Her husband, Dell 
D. Bwinell, and children, survive her. 
Miss Barbara Bliss is broadcasting pro- 
grams at Stanstead College, Que. 

The Convention Superintendent met 
the officers of the East Montpelier church, 
April 17, and a good summer program was 
outlined and accepted. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Beardsley of Fair- 
fax celebrated their golden wedding, Jan. 
4, 1938. 

The funeral of Kenneth C. Pierce was 
held at Fairlee April 3. He was born at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1904, and was a 
member of the First Universalist Church of 
that city, where he had been active in 
young people’s work. Recently he had 
taken charge of the plant at Rutland, Vt., 
of H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., milk dealers. 

The Sunday school at Gaysville was 
reopened April 3. Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached that day and April 17. 

Rev. W. M. Forkell of Hartland wrote a 
play, “Just Plain Folks,” which was pre- 
sented April 20, for the benefit of baseball 
boys of the community. Dr. Augustine 
Jones of the Congregational church at 
Springfield, gave an illustrated lecture 
on Yucatan and Mexico at the annual 
meeting of the Hartland Religious Associa- 
tion, April 18. Mr. Forkell preached at 
Ascutneyville April 3, and the Hartland 
choir sang. At the close of the service, the 
Ascutneyville church called Mrs. G. H. 
Coffin of White River Junction as min- 
ister. Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Coffin were 
formerly leaders in the Federated Church 
in Rochester. The Four Corners Sunday 
school gave an Easter program Sunday 
afternoon, April 17. 

The speaker at the Lenten service in 
Jacksonville April 6 was Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen, Jr., of North Adams, Mass. Elwin 
H. Stetson died Feb. 4, 1938. He was 
born Dec. 16, 1844, at Wilmington, Vt., 
son of Ezra and Clarissa (Adams) Stetson 
of Wilmington. He was a chorister of the 
Universalist church many years, member 
of the Grange sixty years and past master 
and past secretary, a Mason sixty-nine 
years, member of Unity Lodge F. & A. M. 
He had served as school director and lister, 
and treasurer of the North River Creamery 
many years. The funeral was held at the 
church, Feb. 8. His eldest brother, Albert 
C. Stetson, died at Brattleboro in 1937, 
in his ninety-ninth year. 

Mrs. Myrtie St. Dizier was elected presi- 
dent of the Union Church society at 
Massawippi, Que., at the first annual meet- 
ing of the new society. It was voted to 
repair the church building. Rev. R. L. 
Weis is one of the three regular preachers 
who supply the pulpit of this church. 


“many years. 


Sermon subjects at Montpelier by Rey. 
D. T. Yoder have been, ‘‘Why the Jews 
Are Persecuted,’’ April 2, “How Jesus of 
Nazareth Became a God,” April 10, and 
‘Tf Christians were Christians,’ April 24, 
Dorman B. E. Kent spoke at the Laymen’s 
League supper, April 14, on ‘Men of 
Calais.”” The will of the late Dr. Arthur R. 
Bisbee provides for bequests to the Heaton 
Hospital, the Kellogg-Hubbard Library 
and $1,000 for the local church. 

Past and present parish officers, Mrs. 
H. W. Billings, Miss Mary E. Moody and 
Miss Mary Gates, assisted in the conduct 
of the morning service at Morrisville, 
March 27. Rev. W. J. Metz has mimeo- 
graphed orders of services, and his specially 
selected responsive readings have been of 
a high order. Mr. Metz preached, March 
23, at Dolgeville, N. Y., for his brother-in- 
law, Rev. C. A. Moulton, and spoke April 
3 at the local Epworth League, when his 
young people’s group were invited guests. 
The annual parish supper was held April 
22. Paul Metz went to Washington, D.C., 
and Raleigh, N. C., with a delegation of 
boys under Rey. A. Ritchie Low, United 
Church of Johnson, attended a Christian 
Endeavor Convention, and reported with 
others at the Johnson Endeavor meeting 
in Johnson, May 1. The name of Rey. 
Wm. J. Metz, as secretary of Lamoille 
County Ministerial Association, got on 
the front page of the U. S. Congressional 
Record, March 11, 1938, with a record of 
the U. S. Senate, being a copy of the peti- 
tion for the enactment of the so-called 
Neely Anti-Block-booking Bill, Senate 
bill 153. The letter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Con- 
gressional Record. It was addressed to 
U. S. Senator Warren R. Austin, who as 
a boy attended our St. Albans Sunday 
school. 

A union service was held with the Metho- 
dists, April 15, at Northfield, with Rev. 
Myron E. Genter as the speaker. The 
Easter supper and communion service 
was held Sunday evening, April 17, at 
Howes’ hall, and Rev. G. H. Howes re- 
ceived eight into church membership. 
Dr. James B. Sargent preached April 24. 

Four were received into church mem- 
bership by Rev. R. L. Weis, at North 
Hatley, Que., on Palm Sunday. Mr. Weis 
was the preacher at the United Church, 
Ayer’s Cliff, Que., April 12. Mrs. Austin 
Scott spoke to the Ladies’ Aid, April 21, 
on “A Trip to England,” using moving 
pictures to illustrate her address, and 
Rev. Mr. Baxter of the Baptist Church 
also had a part in the meeting. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at North Montpelier, April 
17, on ‘What if We Didn’t Believe in 
Immortality and What if We Do?” There 
was a good attendance. It was the first 
Easter service held in the church here for 
A joint meeting of the 
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Friendly Young People’s and the Ladies’ 
Circles was held April 13. It was voted to 
hold summer services again in 1938. Rev. 
D. Stanley Rawson was invited to be the 
summer minister. He and Mrs. Rawson 
will also assist in work with the children 
and the young people. Convention Trus- 
tee Carroll L. Coburn took part in the 
drama “Journey’s End” given by the 
Little Theater, Plainfield, April 8 and 9, 
an entertainment presented by the young 
men under Mrs. Marjorie M. Johnson. 

Rev. Wayne E. Hoyle, whose name will 
be found in the Universalist Year Book of 
1936 as one of the ministers preaching in 
Universalist churches, but not in fellow- 
ship, then minister of the Federation at 
Mechanic Falls, Maine, is the Congre- 
gational minister of the Evangelical Fed- 
eration at Tunbridge and North Tun- 
bridge. Mr. and Mrs. Abijah P. Whitney 
will celebrate their fifty-third wedding 
anniversary, June 30. 

The Aid Circle of King’s Daughters, 
at Richmond, gave a part of their program, 
April 22, in honor of Rev. and Mrs. W. R. 
Blackmer, who had then been here five 
years. Mr. Blackmer was moderator of 
the Winooski Association of Congregational 
Ministers, which held its annual meeting 
April 4. He was chairman of the meeting 
of the Iroquois Larger Parish, April 25, 
the five churches of Hinesburg, Hunting- 
ton, Richmond, Shelburne and Williston 
taking part. 

Rev. J. O. Long, of Rochester, held ser- 
vices recently at Gilead schoolhouse, 
Bethel Gilead. Mrs. Long has substituted 
as teacher at the local high school. 

Three were received into church mem- 
bership at Rutland, Easter Sunday, and 
four children were christened. Commun- 
ion service was held Maundy Thursday 
evening, with a fine sermon by Rev. John 
Q. Parkhurst. Mr. Parkhurst preached 
April 17 on ‘‘The. Liberal Interprets Eas- 
ter,’ and April 24 “Tolerance, a Virtue or 
a Vice?” He was the speaker at Rotary, 
April 8, and gave the address “‘This Co- 
operative World,” at the twelfth annual 
Rutland County 4 H Council meeting, 
April 9. The Men’s Club went to Ira, 
April 21, where they were given a supper 
by the Baptist Ladies’ Circle. The Alpha 
and Omega Club, organized June 16, 1938, 
has been accepted by the national body 
asa Y. P. C. U., with fifteen active meni- 
bers, and the following officers: President, 
Maurice Taylor; vice-presidents, Jean 
Smith and Kermit Smith; secretary-treas- 
urer, Theodore Remington. The Conven- 
tion Board met at the Berwick Hotel, 
April 26. 

There are five new members of the Con- 
vention Church from Sherburne Center. 

Rev. F. H. Miller, Springfield, spoke 
on “Into the Silence” at the union service 
in the Methodist church April 13. It was 
his Easter message, which was used on 
the front page of the Springfield Reporter, 
and also the Vermont Tribune. 


The, 


women of this church entertained those 
of the other churches at tea, April 28. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge April 10 and 
24, on the reopening of the church. 

One of the largest audiences in years 
greeted the Convention Superintendent at 
Washington, Easter Sunday evening, when 
the sermon was on “The Abundant Life.”’ 
A Sunday school conference was held after 
the service in charge of Mr. Pennoyer, 
who also met the parish board April 4. 


Miss Olive P. Calef drove from Provi- 
dence, R. I., specially to attend the Easter 
service, and presided at the organ. 

The Convention Superintendent was. 
the preacher April 3 at a largely attended 
service in the Methodist Episcopal church 
of West Salisbury, Rev. A. G. Scambler 
having charge of the service. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Canfield and Rev. 
and Mrs. J. L. Dowson have returned to 

“Woodstock. : 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz will be at 
home on June 11 from three to five and 
from eight to ten p m. at 21 Rural Ave- 
nue, Medford, Mass., in celebration of 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
Their friends will be welcomed without 
further invitation. 


Dr. Horace Westwood of Berkeley, 
Calif., who has been attending the Uni- 
tarian Meetings, addressed the students of 
the School of Réligion at Tufts College, 
and conducted the college chapel, May 24. 


Miss H. Ida Curry, formerly of our 
church in Washington, D. C., was given 
a luncheon by the State Charities Aid 
Association, New York, June 3, when she 
retired as Superintendent of County 
Children’s Agencies for New York State. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
at Beacon Church, Brookline, May 29, 
and then went to Concord, Mass., with 
Mrs. Lalone for over Memorial Day. 


Rey. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, D. D., of 
Everett presented his resignation as pastor 
publicly to his congregation Sunday, May 
29, stating that he would spend more 
time in literary work and lecturing. Dr. 
Milburn has had a long and useful career 
in the Universalist ministry. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop of Boston, Rev. Jeffrey 
W. Campbell of Boston, and Rev. James 
W. McKnight of Avon, Ill., during the 
May Meetings received fellowship as 
Unitarian ministers, in accordance with the 
dual fellowship law of the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rey. Arthur W. MecDavitt, 
pastor. The parish house, long occupied 
by the Muncie Conservatory of Music, 
has been taken over and made into a social 
center. The young men of the church 
school reconditioned the property as their 
contribution to the church work. The 
front room has been decorated and re- 
furnished for the pastor’s study, while 
other rooms have been turned into class 
rooms. The kindergarten has also been 
refurnished and equipped. Mrs. Fred 
Harper, who came here from Dakota, has 
charge of this department. The largest 
rooms are being used for social activities. 


The basement has been renovated and 
equipped for the Scouts. This is a new 
activity sponsored also by the young 
men’s class. The troop now numbers. 
eighteen and is growing. Frank Lewellen 
is the new church school superintendent. 
Attendance has doubled since the first of 
the year. The pastor’s class numbers 
thirty and is very active. The annual 
meeting was held in February. The fi- 
nance committee reported all bills paid and 
a substantial balance in the bank. All 
organizations reported progress. Activi- 
ties have been numerous—suppers, ban- 
quets, teas, book reviews, concerts, class 
parties and entertainments. The Y. P. 
C. U. began the day on Easter Sunday 
with an early service, and went to the 
East home for a waffle breakfast. At the 
morning service the church was com- 
pletely filled. Fine music, beautiful lilies, 
seven new members and two christenings: 
made the day one to be remembered. The 
pastor spoke on ‘The Rising Christ.’’ 
The Easter services have been the best 
attended of the present pastorate, now in 
the fifteenth year. Another large class is 
being prepared for membership. The sud- 
den death of Dr. Samuel C. Jump was a 
great shock to the community. He dropped 
dead while starting to march in a Knight 
Templar parade. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, 
pastor. Early in April Mr. Hutchinson 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, 
and during his absence from the pulpit 
Mrs. Hutchinson conducted services. Out- 
standing among the activities of April was 
a hobby show held all day Friday and 
Saturday, April 29 and 30, sponsored by 
the Boneka Club of the church. Included 
in the displays were a cactus collection, 
wood carvings, free-hand sketches, fancy 
work, fossils, stamps, scrap books, an 
amateur short-wave station in action, 
fan-tail pigeons, and many other interest- 
ing hobbies. Moving pictures were shown 
during the evening. The Y. P. C. U. was 
host at a district meeting of young people 
held in the church May 1. Members 
from Bangor, Pittsfield, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Guilford and Dexter were present, with 
approximately 100 in attendance. A 
business meeting was held in the after- 
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‘noon, followed by a light supper. At 
«seven o’clock the president of the Dexter 
Union led the group in a devotional ser- 
vice. Captain Percy Hasty of Dexter was 
‘the speaker of the evening, choosing as his 
‘topic, “Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row.’ The monthly meeting of the men’s 
club was held on May 12, with a supper 
‘served by the Ladies’ Aid. A short busi- 
‘ness session followed. Rev. Nelson E. 
‘Canfield, Methodist minister from Corinna, 
Maine, then discussed the topic, “‘A Clergy- 
‘man Looks at His Community.” On 
‘Saturday, May 14, the annual Eastern 
Maine Musical Festival, with some 2,000 
young people participating, was held in 
Dexter. The Universalist church, co- 
-operating with other town organizations, 
-offered its auditorium for the use of the 
-orchestra units. Dinner for the super- 
visors and judges was served in the vestry 
Iby the Ladies’ Aid, and in the evening a 
\public supper was prepared by members 
-of the Mission Circle, with girls from the 
‘Clara Barton Guild serving as waitresses. 
‘Since the first of February Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson have been traveling to Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine, Sunday afternoons, hold- 
‘Ing services there in the Universalist 
-church. May 22 marked the conclusion 
-of these meetings until fall. Prior to 
February the Dover-Foxcroft church had 
‘been closed for some time. The attempt 
mow under way is to reorganize its work. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
ypastor. May 6 and 7 the Spring Confer- 
ence of the State Y. P. C. U. was held in 
‘this church. It opened with a chicken-pie 
ibanquet served by the Ladies’ Union. L. 
Forest Berglund of the local Y. P. C. U. 
acted as the toastmaster, introducing as 
tthe principal-speaker Rey. Harold Niles 
of Bridgeport, Conn., whose subject was 
“A Few Remarks.” The banquet was 
‘followed by a dance and a candlelight ser- 
vice. Saturday morning there were two 
discussion periods, the first being led by 
Louis P. Benezet, the superintendent of 
schools, on “Problems Confronting the 
Youth of Today;’’ the second by Samuel 
P. Hunt, a layman in the Manchester 
church, on “The Challenge to Youth.” A 
third period was given over to ‘‘Around 
Hawaii’ in moving pictures, by Francis 
Geremonty, an instructor in the West 
Side High School. The afternoon session 
opened with a question-box period con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, and closed with a communion 
service conducted by Mr. Willis. The 
sermon was given by Rev. J. Wayne Has- 
kell of Concord. Apparently this was one 
of the best conferences held in recent 
years, owing to the fine co-operation of 
the young people and the adults of the 
parish. The decorations were an outstand- 
ing feature, the Sunday school room be- 
ing festooned with blue and white stream- 
ers and the walls hung with many Snow 
White drawings by Miss Olivia E. Willis. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Superintendent for Bethany 
Union 


The Board of Managers of Bethany 
Union announce the election of Mrs. Wini- 
fred E. Spear as superintendent to suc- 
ceed Miss Ruth E. Hersey, as of July 1. 
Mrs. Spear is the sister-in-law of Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, and has 
throughout her life been actively inter- 
ested in the Universalist denomination. 
Recently she has been one of Dr. Lyman 
Ward’s assistants at the school at Camp 
Hill, Alabama. Previous to that she had 
been superintendent of the Elizabeth Lund 
Home for Girls at Burlington, Vermont. 
Her character and experience eminently 
fit her for the position which she will 
shortly assume. 

Miss Hersey completed thirty years’ 
service at Bethany Union in April, 1937, 
and tendered her resignation at that time. 
During her administration she has in- 
fluenced the lives of more than one thou- 
sand young women. The strain of long 
service made retirement necessary, but at 
the urgent request of the Board she has 
remained at her post for more than a year 
pending the selection of a successor. Her 
devotion to high ideals and her fine per- 
sonality endeared her to all who came in 
contact with her at Bethany Union, and 
her remarkable administrative ability 
commanded the confidence and gratitude 
of many New England Universalists, es- 
pecially among the membership of. the 
Missionary Society and the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance. She will make her 


home with her sister, Mrs. Ernest Merrill, 


at Gardner, Mass. 
Frank A. Dewick, President. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance of Boston and Vicinity 
was held at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester 
Street, May 20. Mrs. Dewick, the presi- 
dent, presided. The attendance was 
thirty-eight, and one new member was 
received. The reports of the recording 
secretary, of the previous meeting, and of 
the corresponding secretary were read and 
approved. The treasurer’s report was read 
and approved, and later $160 was voted, 
to be given the Bethany Union for its 
general work. 

A short memorial service was held for 
Mrs. Marden, who has died since the 
previous meeting. Miss Hersey an- 
nounced that the time had come when she 
must resign as matron of Bethany Union, 
and pass on her work to her successor, 
after thirty-one years of service. All stood 
in recognition of her service, and pledged 
allegiance to her successor. 

The annual reports of the secretary were 
read. Seven meetings have been held, 
average attendance thirty. The churches 
of Arlington, Charlestown, Grove Hall, 
Malden, Medford Hillside, Roxbury, Som- 


1 
erville First, West Somerville, Cambridge 
and Waltham are represented in the Al- 
liance. The nominating committee pre- 
sented its report and the following were 
elected as officers for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Cora Dewick, Dorchester; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Susan O. Reed, 
Wollaston; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Lora C. Warren, Dorchester; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Lettie B. Cooke, Newton- 
ville; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence I. Tucker, Medford; treasurer, Mrs. 
Elvyra W. Hamilton, Roslindale; religious 
news reporter, Mrs. Alice H. Marrs, Rox- 
bury; auditors, Miss Grace Elwell, Boston, 
Miss Nellie I. Simpson, Charlestown. 


* * 


DEATH OF DR. W. H. MURRAY 


Dr. William H. Murray, retired mana- 
ger and religious editor of the Macmillan 
Book Publishing Co., New York, died 
suddenly at his home, Noroton Ave., 
Noroton, Conn., May 19, 1938. He was 
in his sixty-eighth year. 

Dr. Murray was born in Troy, N. Y., 
June 1, 1870, the son of Hector Hugh 
Murray and Emilla Leffingwell Murray. 
He had been a resident of Noroton for the 
last twenty-four years. 

A graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
he received his B. A. degree in 1896 and 
the following year received his theological 
degree. He also received the honorary de- 
gree of D. D. several years ago for his 
work in the religious field. From 1900 to 
1912 he was pastor of the Universalist 
church in Southold, L. I. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Gertrude 
Galt Murray, and a daughter, Miss Jean 
Murray of Noroton, and one brother, 
Russell R. Murray, of Rutland, Vt. 

Funeral service was held in the Noro- 
ton Presbyterian church, Dr. George R. 
Montgomery, pastor, officiating. Inter- 
ment was in the Weed Cemetery, Noroton. 

* * 


FAREWELL DINNER FOR DR. AND 
MRS. CUMMINS 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins were the 
guests of honor at a farewell dinner given 
by the people of Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., Monday evening, May 
23. 

Tables, beautifully arranged by Mrs. 
Don Clyde Austin and Mrs. Willard G. 
Smith, filled Throop Hall to capacity, and 
Memory Garden served to care for the 
overflow. 

The quiet simplicity of the entire eve- 
ning had its charm. At dinner there was 
singing of old familiar hymns, but there 
was no toastmaster and there were no 
speeches. Following the dinner the people 
met informally and visited with the Cum- 
minses. 

Don Austin, chairman of the board of 
trustees, made the presentation, on be- 
half of their many friends, of a complete 
Eastman moving picture camera and 
equipment, and Mrs. Cummins responded. 
“This beautiful occasion,” she said, ‘‘and 
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the simple presentation of your fine gift 
to us, is a blessed experience. We cannot 
find words sufficiently expressive of our 
appreciation. Yet we all know there are 
times when friends and lovers find com- 
plete understanding through silence. May 
this be such a time and our silence, in some 
small way at least, convey to you the 
thoughts that are ours.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Cummins leave Pasadena 
June 14 and will motor to Ohio, there to 
enjoy a brief respite with parents prior 
to establishing residence in Boston August 
first. 


* * 


THE OLD POTTER HOUSE 


I stand by the gnarled old apple tree 
outside Potter’s House, at Murray Grove, 
and look long at the homely, stolid ex: 
terior, and wonder what sort of man built 
it two hundred years ago. 

John Murray left autobiography, ser- 
mons and a wealth of anecdote concerning 
himself in the writings of contemporaries. 
Tom Potter, on the other hand, left noth- 
ing except a will that he could neither 
write nor read, but had to sign with a 
cross, John Murray’s description of him, 
and this fine old house that two centuries 
of lightnings and forest fire have spared. 

We can read an unusual character in a 
man who would refuse pay for fish because 
“God has let me take them up without 
cost—you shall have them the same way,” 
and in the man who had so much love for 
Creation that he built a temple in a wilder- 
ness, and waited confidently for someone 
to come to it who would tell him of the 
beauty of God. The church still stands, 
but the zeal for modernization which 
seized the congregation that worshiped in 
it in 1830 covered it with clapboards and 
changed the interior arrangement, so that 
now we have a quaint “rebuilt’’ Potter 
meetinghouse. 

Most eloquent of the staunchness of 
Tom Potter is the farm which he owned. 
Murray hints that early in life he was 
without property. Without too much 
imagination we can picture the young 
fellow from the Jersey Coast, helping the 
fishermen, helping on the farms. At one 
point, in fact, Murray says Tom Potter 
tried to go to sea, and actually shipped on 
a packet. Then he settled down, and when 
John Murray came, September 30, 1770, 
he was a middle-aged man, among the 
most prosperous in the neighborhood. 
As a matter of fact, the first man they 
thought of at the inn, when they did not 
have the fish that Murray needed, was 
Potter, because with his facilities he would 
be the most likely man in the vicinity to 
have an excess. The will devises several 
slaves, and distributes a fairly impressive 
estate. When we consider the approxi- 
mate poverty of the colonials, Potter must 
have been comparable to the men who 
lived in the finer houses along High Street 
in Philadelphia, or on the Virginia or 


Maryland homesteads. This alone would 
give us an idea of the esteem in which 
Potter was held in the community, if 
other incidents, such as the crowd which 
responded to his calls to worship in his 
meetinghouse, did not testify to it. 

Even in those days, the section was 
thickly populated; gravestones and old 
buildings witness to that. To be the lead- 
ing man in the community, and above all 
to be loved as well as followed, and to have 


a friend of the quality of John Murray, ~ 


are all evidences of the extraordinary 
talent of Tom Potter. 

The greatest evidence, the greatest 
tribute, is the old house. The architect of 
1938 will tell you that couples young and 
old delight in correcting his plans so that 
the home they are building ‘expresses 
their personality.’”’ In the day when a 
man was pretty much his own architect 
how much more so this must have been. 
If your imagination can wander again 
back to 1750 or thereabout, you can pic- 
ture Tom Potter and his wife planning 
this home—the heavy doors, the paneled 
walls, the big fireplace in the living-room, 
the beams to be beveled! So much finer 
in detail and appointment than the rest 
of the houses near by in the town of 
Good Luck! 

When it is finished, the comparatively 
young man proudly taking his wife in- 
side. The neighbors going in; the parties 
and gatherings. This man who believed 
that God is a God of love and happiness 
would have wanted the people to come to 
his home and would have wanted those 


‘walls to sound with laughter and joy. 


Today there is something a little severe 
and austere about the rooms that have 
been so long unused. Hundreds of visitors 
to Murray Grove pass quietly into the 
cool interior, and look somewhat won- 
deringly on the fireplaces, which are re- 
stored and in order, and the room where 
Potter and Murray sat, and the bedroom 
in which Murray stayed. It is not vain 
sentimentalism to feel that a great part 
of God’s plan for Christianity was here 
revealed, and that the spark that fell from 
the friendship created in these rooms 
helped kindle, with other fires, the great 
lesson of love in religion. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 


HISTORY OFS PHE Werb- eau. 
An Urgent Request 


Two years ago I promised to write the 
history of the Y. P. C. U. for the fiftieth 
anniversary, next year. Work on another 
history has prevented me from doing 
much work on the Union history thus far. 
I aim to go at it intensively soon, and shall 
not have time to wait for information and 
replies to correspondence as one usually 
would have. 

A lamentable loss was an immense 
amount of material which I compiled fot 
Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, who could not 


use it all, but who saved it for me. When 
the Publishing House moved, or at some: 
other time, that material was lost. 

Readers of this appeal can help me: 
greatly if they will send me now any items: 
of interest to the historian. If clippings’ 
or pictures are sent they will be carefully 
filed and promptly returned. 

The ministers, all who graduated from. 
our schools since 1902, are specially re- 
quested to send me the answer to the ap-- 
pended questions. About thirty years: 
ago I made a similar canvass, by mail,. 
and found that fourteen of our minist rs,. 
two of them who became national secre 
tary, owed their presence in the ministry 
entirely to membership in the Union. 
Another group counted the Union as a 
large part of the influence towards their 
choice of the ministry as a profession. 

You will save me much time, and the: 
National Union much postage, by answer- 
ing the following questions now, before: 
the vacation season is at hand. ‘Do it 
now.” 

1. Do you owe your presence in the 
ministry to the Y. P. C. U.? 

2. Was it a part of the influence, if not. 
the whole? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

8 Division St., Danbury, Conn. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME DONATION DAY 

On June 7 the annual donation day party 
of the Doolittle Home will be held on the 
grounds of the home at Foxboro, Mass. 
Free tables and hot coffee will be available 
for those bringing picnic lunches. An in- 
teresting program has been arranged, start- 
ing at two p. m., with Dr. Seth R. Brooks: 
the principal speaker. All are invited. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1938 

Previously reported) a. tee eee 969 
Haverhill Mass). eee eee VAS 
Consolation) Ky..5.. 98.05. poe cee a 
Crofton; Ki 6. ao ee eee 1 
Beulah; Ky ee. ee ee. eee eee Ze 
Good Hope, Ky. on eee ee eee 1 
Frat All, Ky? een 2S ee eee es 
Gloucester, Mass; 22.42.82 5. eae a0 
Caribou, Mameé 33757. oe eee 23 

Total: coca. ose ee eee 1036 


Obituary 
Miss Bertha Hunnewell — 


Funeral services for Bertha Hunnewell, of North 
Cambridge, Mass., were held at the A. E, Long 
chapel near by May 21. Rev. Robert M. Rice of the 
First Universalist Church, Arlington, officiated. 
Burial was at Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 

The daughter of James M. and Stella (King) Hun- 
newell, Miss Hunnewell had lived all her life on 
Orchard Street, North Cambridge. She took an 
active part in the activities of the Universalist 
church at Porter Square, serving as treasurer of the 
Mission Circle for several years. Ten years ago, 
when that society disbanded, she and her father 
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transferred their membership to the Arlington Uni- 
versalist church. She was active in the promotion 
of local and national civic affairs. 

For many years Miss Hunnewell had been a 
sufferer from chronic arthritis. She never allowed 
pain to affect her amiable disposition, nor shrank 
from doing her full share in any undertaking for 
which she was jointly responsible. 

She is survived by her brother, Commander Fred- 
erick A. Hunnewell of the United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Julia E. Smith 


Miss Julia Elizabeth Smith of 495 South Euclid 
Avenue, Pasadena, a faithful and much beloved 
member of Throop Memorial Church, died re- 
cently, following a long illness. She leaves a sister, 
Mrs. Gertrude Godley of Pasadena. The two sisters 
have lived together for years. 

Services in memory of Miss Smith were held in 
the social parlor of Throop Hall. Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins officiated. Burial was at Inglewood, Calif. 


Henry S. Knickerbocker 


Henry Swan Knickerbocker of Carmel, N. Y., son 
of Rev. Charles A. Knickerbocker and Nellie 
Swan Knickerbocker, formerly of Arlington, Mass., 
died very suddenly in the hospital at Cold Spring, 
N. Y., April 26, 1938. He was in his fiftieth year. 
He had been in poor health for several years. Being 
unusually optimistic, he bore his illness with much 
patience and courage. When a young man he was 
much interested in the Y. P. C. U. work of the Ar- 
lington church. 

Mr. Knickerbocker is survived by an aunt, Mrs. 
S. C. Ingraham of Brookline, Mass., and a half 
sister, Miss Constance Knickerbocker of Waterville, 
Maine. 

Funeral services were held in the Saville-Kimball 
funeral parlors which are situated in his former home. 
Burial was in the family lot in Mt. Pleasant Cemetery. 


Frank R. Chase 


Frank R. Chase was born October 20, 1857, in 
Concord, Vt. He came of Universalist stock. His 
father and mother were both Universalists. He went 
to Lowell, Mass., in 1871, where he remained until 
1882. Here he met his future bride who, with her 
parents, was a member of the Lowell parish. Mr. 
Chase remained in Lowell until 1882, when he went 
to Georgetown, Col., to engage in the business of as- 
saying. He went back to Lowell, where he was mar- 
ried October 28, 1886, to Laura B. Clough, daughter of 
Stillman Clough, of that city. The ceremony was 
performed by Dr. George W. Bicknell, at that time 
pastor of the church. With his wife Mr. Chase went 
back to Colorado, where he remained three years 
longer, or until 1889. 

In that year, Mr. Chase fixed his permanent resi- 
dence in Minneapolis, where he had a successful 
business career of half a century. During that time, 
he was in charge of the Metropolitan Life Building; 
since 1903 a director of the Minneapolis Savings and 
Loan Association, and president of the institution for 
twelve years; at the same time, director of the Mar- 
quette National Bank. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Chase went to Minneapolis 

to make their home, they united with the Church of 
the Redeemer, as subsequently their children and 
grandchildren have done. For eleven years, Mr. 
Chase was treasurer of the society, and for a longer 
period he was a member of its board of trustees. At 
the last annual meeting, held in January, a few weeks 
before his death, he was re-elected for a period of three 
years. 
Mr. Chase had been in failing health about four 
years, and on March 20, 1938, he died. Funeral 
services were conducted in Lakewood Chapel, which 
was crowded to its capacity, by his pastor, Dr. Marion 
D. Shutter. The directors of the Marquette Bank 
have published, in beautiful form, the entire service 
for his family and intimate friends. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, Marjorie 
C. McKusick, a son, Frank R. Chase, Jr., both of 
Minneapolis, a son, Stillman C. Chase, of Alhambra, 
Calif., and eight grandchildren. Also by two brothers, 
George A. Chase of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Fred 
M. Chase, of Minneapolis. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p, m. every Friday. 


* * 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The 113th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and its auxiliary bodies, will meet at Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, June 19 to 22, for the transaction of all 
business that may legally come before each Conven- 
tion. 

Sunday, June 19, 8 p. m. Opening service, Rev. 
George H. Wood in charge. Greetings. Sermon. 

The morning devotional services will be in charge 
of Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. Musie will be 
provided by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus. 

Monday, June 20. Church School Association 
Day. Superintendent’s Round Table Discussion, 
conducted by Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica. Evening 
address, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
General Sunday School Association. 

Tuesday, June 21. Young People’s Christian 
Union. Speakers, Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, 
Rev. C, A. Hallenbeck, Kent. Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association. Speaker, Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, Danbury, Conn., Literature Chairman 
W.N. M.A. Evening address, Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Wednesday, June 22. State Convention Day. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. 
A reception for Dr. Cummins will follow the ad- 
dress. 8 p.m. Occasional sermon: Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Columbus. Communion Service, Rev. George 
H. Wood in charge. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided free. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Authorized ordination of William C. Abbe. Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole appointed to confer fellowship. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Albert Q. Perry, 
as of April 27. 

Appointed Rev. E. R. Walker as chairman of the 
committee for the coming year, and Rey. C. A. 
Hempel as secretary. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

May 24, 1938 

x ox 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


Articles for the Fair should be mailed to Mrs. 
Grace Belyea, 34 Swan Place, Arlington, Mass. The 
annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will be Friday afternoon of the Women’s 
Institute. 

Mrs, Clarence Needham, Secretary. 
x O* 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 96th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliaries will be held in the 
Uinversalist church, Waterloo, Iowa, June 17, 18 
and 19, 1938. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. Frank D. Adams and 
Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith will speak. 

Those wishing entertainment should write Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo, Iowa, 120 Independence 
Ave. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 
* ox 
PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


The Committee met at the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1938. 

The secretary reported that during the Conven- 
tion year (June to June) Rev. Ernest H. Carritt and 
Rev. R. H. Barber had been received by transfer 
from the Massachusetts Universalist Convention; 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, Unitarian, had been received 
by transfer from New York in accordance with the 
rules governing dual fellowship; Walter Gabell, Jr., 


1 


had been granted a license as a lay preacher for three 
years. Miss Eleanor Collie, of Philadelphia, applied 
for a license to preach, and after due examination 
her petition was granted. 

Transfer of Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith from the 
Minnesota Universalist Convention as of Oct. 8 
1926, was accepted, and the secretary was directed 
to correct the records, as this transfer should have 
been recorded at the proper date. Mr. Whitesmith 
was granted a transfer to the Iowa Universalist 
Convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
Pe 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. R. Homer Gleason accepted on transfer from 
Minnesota. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
are 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The 107th session of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention and its auxiliaries will meet at the 
Church of the Restoration, Stenton Ave. and Gorgas 
Lane, Philadelphia, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 3, 4, 5, 1938, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business which may come 
before them. ; 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 
tion will meet Friday, June 3, at two p.m. Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., will be the speaker. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Washington, D. C., will 
address the convention Friday night. A representa- 
tive of the General Sunday School Association will 
be the principal speaker at the Saturday afternoon 
session of the State Sunday School Association, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz will represent the General Con- 
tion. The annual banquet will be held Saturday 
evening and the speaker will be Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot, religious editor of the Providence Journal. 
The concluding service will be held Sunday morning, 
and the preacher of the occasional sermon will be 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton. 

Each church is entitled to five delegates. All 
persons who expect to attend are asked to write to 
Mrs. Everett Hale, Church of the Restoration, Sten- 
ton Ave. and Gorgas Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Iowa, Waterloo, June 17-19. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct, 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6, 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 

Alabama, Brewton, October. 


Subscribe for A 
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be For summer rental on salt 

Round P ond, Maine. water front. Two houses, 

one eight room, one seven. Both with four sleeping 

rooms, screened porches, garages, electricity, and artesian 
well water. Further information on request. 

HERBERT L. BRYANT, Round Pond, Maine. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“® Home Away From Home” 


« « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! / 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY »- SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “‘hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. . 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission 


announces the publication of 


SERVICES OF RELIGION FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


a complete manual forMinisters of the Free Churches 


Price $1.50 (Bound or loose leaf) 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Acting General Superintendent—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts 
College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A, Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Die Ds 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 214 W. 15th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A, Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Ernest C. 
Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
Fitchburg. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Ar- 
thur E. Mason, Boston. Robert F. Needham, 
Arlington. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 


Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees ot the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 
Everett, Mass. Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Clerk: John E. Wood. 
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Buy Your Sunday School Supplies Subscribe for 
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52 issues for $2.50 


Promotion Certificates 


for All Grades 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


LittLe Prayers 


for the 


VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


L 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


by 
Florence Hobart Perin 


URADLE FROUL 
CORMMCATE 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


‘ Blue and silver paper cover we 
No. 359 Series Enclosed in attractive gift box 


Soft tints 35c. a dozen 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


arene? Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
peers July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 


Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


No. 750 Series 


Tn tints of four colors 45c. dozen 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


teenies. CO Tf TrE GE 
A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


fe Am ‘ 
A Cradle Roll Certificate X 


Poy’  Sendle Roll Hepactnrent 
Fos. Sali 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions , + « Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


No. 960 Series 
A new series of cards 
Size 7x5 1-2 inches 35c. a dozen 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «»*« College founded by Universalists .» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


We sell in any quantity 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


~ UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE ' 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER June 4, 1938 


Crackling 

Neighbor’s Little Girl: ““When did you 
get back, Mrs. Smith? Did you have a 
good time on your trip?” 

Neighbor: ‘“‘Why, I haven’t been away, 
my dear.” 

Neighbor's Little Girl: ‘““Haven’t you, 
really? Why, I certainly heard my 
mother say that you and Mr. Smith had 
been at Loggerheads for a week.’’—z- 
change. 

The fortune-teller couldn’t see a sweet- 
heart in the offing, but it was desirable to 
keep a customer. 

‘Ha!’ said she, her eyes on the crystal. 
“T see a tall man. He’s going to propose 
to you.” 

“Dark?” fluttered the excited client. 

“Yes,’’ said the fortune-teller, ‘dark. 
It will have to be.”—Windsor Star. 

* * 

He: ‘‘See that man over there? He’s a 
bombastic mutt, a windjammer, a nonen- 
tity, a false alarm, a hot air, a shrimp’”— 

Woman: ‘Would you mind writing 
that down for me?” 

He: “Why?” 

Woman: “He’s my husband, and I want 
to use it on him sometime.’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

Movie Star: ‘I’ve decided to demand a 
new trial.” 

Interviewer: “But why? You won the 
case.” 

Moyie Star: “I know, but I’m not 
satisfied with the publicity.’’— Providence 
Journal. 

* * 

Now that the corn belt farmers have 
started a rebellion against crop control, 
the time would seem to be ripe for start- 
ing a universally popular movement for 
paying consumers for eating up the sur- 
plus.—George Ryan in Boston Herald. 

Somehow it seems sort of too bad that 
Little Willie isn’t a girl for just this sea- 
son, anyway. Then he wouldn’t have to 
go through all the bother of wearing holes 
through the toes of his shoes.—George 
Ryan in Boston Herald. 

* Bo 

Kind-hearted Old Lady: ‘Poor man, 
and are you married?” : 

Beggar: “Bless my heart, lady, do you 
think I’d be relying on total strangers for 
support if I had a wife?’’—Pathfinder. 

*k * 

Patient: “I suppose the operation will 
be dangerous, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Nonsense! You couldn’t buy a 
dangerous operation for forty dollars.”— 
Victoria Colonist. 

“Poverty has saved the life of many a 
young fellow,’ said Uncle Eben, “who 
would have bought himself a shotgun or 
a sailboat if he had had the money.” 


Christening Certificates 
and Booklets 


No. 8 No. 8-A 


Nos. 8 and 8-A. Attractive booklets with photogravure 
covers as illustrated above. Pages include an engraved cer- 
tificate of baptism, scripture selections, space for minister’s 
greetings and signature. 20c. each, $2.00 a dozen. 


No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front cover let- 
tered in gilt, “Suffer little children to come unto me.”’ Con- 
tains baptismal certificate, poem and picture similar to No. 8 
and a space for the baby’s photograph. 

15c. each, $1.50 a dozen. 


Certificate of (Dedication 


ae Cectilies 


on we newt 
Jn the Par 19 


Certificate of Dedication 


White four page folder printed in red and 
black, with envelope. 


Bat oy ive #6 apres 
Christened and Mrdicared 
0 Or Derma Ome me 4 Crises te 


Pn a SS 


Price, 60c. a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street ope =Se Boston, Mass. 


Washington Star. 


